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The Real Men. 





FOR RECITATION, 
Who shall judge man by his manners? 
Who shall know him by his dress ? 
Paupers may be fit for princes, 
Princes fit for something less ; 
Crumpled sbirt and dirty jacket 
May becothe the golden ore 
Of the deepest thoughts and feeling, 
That to honor upward soar. , 


There are springs of crystal nectar 
Ever welling out of stone; 

There are purple buds and golden, 
Hidden, crushed, and overgrown. 
God, who counts by souls, not dresses, 

. Loves and prospers you and me, 
While he values thrones, the highest, 
But as pebbles of the sea. 


Man, upraised above his fellows, 

Oft forgets his fellow men; 
Masters, rulers, lords, remember 

That’s your meanest kind of men ; 
Men by labor, men by feeling, 

Men by thought, and men by fame, 


There are foam-embroidered oceans, 
There are little weed-clad rills, 

There are feeble inch-high saplings, 
There are cedars on the hills, 

God, who counts by souls, not stations, 
Loves and proepers you and me, 

For to Him all vain distinctions 
Are as pebbles in the sea. 


Toiling bands alone are builders 
Of a nation’s wealth or fame ; 
Titled Lazi is pensioned, 
Fed and fattened on the same— 
By the sweat of others’ foreheads, 
Living only to rejoice, 
While the poor man’s outraged freedom 
Vainly lifteth up its voice. 
. 


Truth and justice are eternal, 
Born with loveliness and light; 
Secret wrongs shall never prosper 
While there is a sunny right. 
God, whose world-heard voice is singing 
Boundless love to you and me, 
Casts oppression downward, 
As pebbles in the sea. 


<p> ooo" 








Im my experience of life, a truth which sounds very mach 
like a paradox has o'ten asserted itself—viz. that a man’s 
worst difficalties begin when he is able to do as he likes. So 
long asa man is struggling with obstacles, be bas an ex- 
cuse for failure or shortcoming ; but when fortune removes 

hem all and gives him the power of doing as he thinks best, 
then comes the time of trial. There is but one right, and 


the possibilities of wrong are infinite. 


Common-School Teaching. 


A LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE TEACHERS’ Asso- 
CIATION OF THE CrTy OF BROOKLYN, SEPTEMBER 
28th, 1877, By Henry Kippiz, SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF ScHOOLs, NEw YORK 
Crry. 


From this valuable address we select portions, in order to 
present the thoughts of one of the most practical educators 
of our time.‘ (It has been published by request of the 
Brooklyn teachers by E. Steiger.) 


What we, as educators, need, is to impress upon the com. 
munity the fact that teachers are membors of a separate 
profession ; for there is scarcely any error so prolific of evil, 
and which so utterly ignores the results of modern thought 
anc discovery, as that of believing education, and, of course, 
teaching, to require no special study in order that it may 
be understood and practiced. * This error, notwithstanding 
all that has been said and written on the theory and science 
of education, is, however, often committed, ard not simply 
as one of speculation, but of practice. Some of our systems 
of common-school education seem based upon the idea that 
no such science exists, and that to teach is an intuitive art, 
the teacher, like the poet, being “ born, not made ;” and, 
therefore, thet those who have acquired a sufficient famil- 
iarity with the ordinary school branches, if they possess the 
requisite natural ability, can teach to perfection; while, if 
they have not that ability, no kind of instruction, nor any 
amount of study, can make them teachers. The result of 
this erroneous impression is, that often no adequate means 
are provided for the training of those who are entrusted 
with the most responsible, difficult, and trying of all the 
duties that devolve upon mankind,—the education of the 
young. Who shall attempt to estimate the baneful conse- 
quences of this misconception, when it permeates a vast sys- 
tem which is designed to provide instruction for thousands 
of youthful winds ? 

It is consolatory, however, to know that it is an error 
which, in the main, belongs to the past. Education is now 
very generally considered a special department of human 
knowledge. The old ideas have been thoroughly expleded. 
The progress of discovery has invaded this field also of 
thought and labor. Commencing with the reforms intro- 
duced into scientific investigation by the system of Bacon, 
it has continued down to the present time, every year add- 
ing to the extent of educational science, enlarging its field, 
but at the same time, detining more accurately its princi- 
ples, and settling its limits. 

As the result of all this we find education no longer a 
thing of mere verbal repetition, but a means of educing— 
bringing out the faculties of the mind, by agencies founded 
upon a careful study of those faculties, and the instrumen- 
talities by which they may be developed. The celebrated 
Locke emphatically expressed the need, in his day, of a 
change from the word teaching, then universal, to the teach 
ing of things. In the words of Hallam, “ he did not think 
that to pour the wordy book-learning of pedants into the 
memory isthe true discipline of childhood.”—Pestalozzi 
only more closely applied this principle, basing all teaching 
upon the actual mental experience—the acquired concep- 
tions, of his pupils; teaching principles instead of rules,and 
appealing to the understanding instead of the mere mem- 
ory! This necessity of a change from the mechanical to the 
rational method of instraction has been, since his time, pret- 
ty fully recognized ; and this recognition has been followed 
by a general establishment of teachers’ seminaries. 

The teacher personally has felt the benefit of this change. 
His character and social position have been elevated, No 
longer made the butt of ridicule and the object of caricature, 
be is regarded by enlightened persons as a member of an 
honorable and useful profession—a profession requiring at 





once special training and prculiar talent. 





Nothwithstanding ¢he science of education has been thus 
improved and exalted, and popular sentiment has become 
enlightened +o so great an extent in regard to the influence 
of the teacher and the magnitude of his office, it is still, 
without doubt, very much beclouded in its view of what 
teaching really is, and what are the essential conditions for 
the attainment of its proper objects. Teachers themselves 
too often failto appreciate the objects and nature of the 
task which they have undertaken. Absorbed in the me- 
chanical routine of their office, they not unfrequently lose 
sight of the end iu their exclusive devotion to the means, 
teaching the thing—geography, grammar, or what not— 
anc forgetting to instruct the person; eager to pour in 
knowledge, but neglecting to bring out mind. 

There is a want of perspicacity—of good sense, or com 
mon sense, may say, which often induces parents and 
teachers to look at the immediate rather than the ultimate 
effects of teaching and discipline. Ifa child, after having 
been under the care of the teacher some months or years, is 
able to repeat a certain number of sentences or verses, to 
recite ‘‘ My ‘name is Norval!” etc., or can answer readily, 
and without the least effort of thought, questions in geog- 
raphy, grammar, or what not, there are ten chances to one, 
that the parent, and too often the teacher himself, is en- 
tirely satisfied, if not astonished, at the result, and, over- 
come with admiration, scarcely pauses to think, even for an 
instant, what the effect of all this is to be upon the future 
condition of the pupil’s mind and character.—It would be a 
most interesting task to trace all the ramifications of this 
wide-spread error, intertwining itself insidiously among all 
the operations and enterprises of the teacher, blinding par- 
ents as to the proper effects of teaching upon their children, 
and throwing so thick a veil over the apprehension of the 
people at large, that the subject of education, in all its re- 
lations, is dwarfed and distorted. In primary education, 
as before intimated, this sadly false impression is peculiarly 
disastrous. Does the parent expect to perceive his child’s 
mind become more active, more inquisitive, more widely 
awake to the presence of novel objects of attention, more in- 
clined to compare past with present impressions, by a con- 
stant attendance at the school? Does even the teacher, in 
most instances, anticipate such results, oraim at them? 
Far from it. The little scholar, perchance, begins to lose 
the vigor and freshness of health. He becomes wan, sickly, 
inelastic both in body and mind. He, however, pores over 
his book or map ; he goes through with the mechanical rou- 
tine of the school exercises ; he has learned to repeat long 
lists of hard geographical names, and to find them on the 
map, even on one of outlines only; he can set down any 
number of millions, billions, etc. ; he has also acquired the 
difficult accomplishment of being able to sit motionless as a 
statue, not even a stolen, wandering, truant glance trans- 
gressing the decorous requirements of consummate disci- 
pline, and marring its sublime results. 

It isin dealing with children of a tender age, that the 
most fatal consequences ensue from the error here referred 
to. The mind, and, indeed, the whole nature of the pupil, 
is so plastic that impressions and tendencies imparted are 
life-long and ineffacable. It is then that genial culture is 
most practicabie. The means for it are boundless and in- 
exhaustible; while, left to iteelf, the mind necessarily de- 
teriorates, and runs to waste. It is for this reason that 
primary instruction requires, beyond every other, the ex- 
ercise of skill—requires, a profound knowledge of mind, as 
the subject upon which it is to be exercised, as well as of 
the various branches of knowledge to be employed as agen- 
cies in applying it. 

What tlien is it truly to teach? Byron’s short phrase, 
“to aid the mind’s development,” contains perbaps as terse 
and accurate a definition as can be given. According to it, 


the mind is not to be deemed a “ passive recipient,” but an 










































































‘active principle, constantly growing, expanding, and tend- 


‘shape, but that of the scientific floriculturist, guiding, and 


“vegetable physiology at his command, the growth and de- 


* mess ot intonations, ease and grace in deportment, may be 
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ing to that degree of fixedness, so to speak, which we 
figuratively denominate maturity. The relation of the 
teacher, therefore, to this growing, expanding mind is not 
that of the potter molding the fictile clay into any desired 


assisting by the application of all the subtle principles of 


velopment of the living plant. It is on'y by taking this view 
of the teacher’s office, that we can correctly estimate what 
may be accomplished through his efforts, when they are 
put forth with the highest degree of skill, and with all the 
various resources which a thorough knowledge of his art 
piaces at hiscommand, Let this be fully appreciated. Let 
the people understand, let teachers especially keep constant- 
ly in mind, that the true object of teaching is to send forth 
intelligent, well-trained. noble-minded men and women ; to 
impress correct habits of thought and action, upright mo- 
tives of conduct; and to correct, as for as possible, what- 
ever is inconsistent with these ; andthen the vocation of the 
teacher will stand second to none in dignity and importance, 
and teaching will take its place asa science and a profes- 
sion among the very highest to whigh men or women can 
devote themselves. 

No part of the teacher’s duty is more important that a 
constant vigilance so as to arrest the formation of deleterious 
habits, or to aid in forming such as are calculated to confirm 
the healty progress and development of his pupil’s mind. 
The mind cf a child may, with respect to the influence of 
habit, be compared to a plastic material having a tendency 
to set, the greatest skill and tact of the artisan being requir 
ed to prevent setting unequally or unsymmetrically, since 
when once lost the plasticity can never be restored (if at all, 
only with exceeding difficuly)—As in such case, the princi- 
pal object uf the workman, must be to see that symmetry of 
form is secured before the establishment of this fixed char- 
acter, so the teacher must deem it the highest aim of his 
exertions to guard against the formation of such habits as 
would impair the symmetry or balance of the pupil's 
anind. 

Let the teacher, therefore, constantly bear in mind, that 


habits are always more valuable than facts ; that it is not 
the quantity of knuwledge acquired that constitutes a cri- 
terion of the mind’s improvement, but rather the modes of 
employing the mental facuties,—the habits of thought, into 
which the mind} has settled, in making its acquisitions or 
applying them, In view of this fact, it was judiciously re 
marked by Erasmus, that, “at first, it is no great matter 
how much you learn, but how well'you learn.’’—In such use- 
ful arts as require a mixed exercise of muscular system and 
of the mental faculties, such as penmanship, Crawing, elocu- 
tion, ete., this principle has a most important application. 
Elegant hand-writing, distinctness of articulation, correct- 


all made to rest so firmly on thoroughly fixed habits as to 
become almost instiactive, a kind of “ second nature.” 
Subsidiary to the study of mental science, as one of the 
essentials of scientific teaching, and forming therbasis for a 
distinct series of inquiries. is the consideration of language 
in its relations to mind, and not simply as a means of com- 
municating the results of thought and ratiocination, but as 
an instrument by the aid of which the processes themselver 
are carried on. Language is the most imporant instru- 
ment of the teacher ; is the subtle agent by means of which 
he is enabled to explore the innermost recesses of his pupil's 
understanding, and fill it with “all precious and pleasant 


tiches.” 
The teacher must possess a deep insight into those subtle 


tTecondite principles by the operation of which this wonder- 
ful process is carried on. He must clearly perceive in what 
‘way it becomes not simply a vehicle, but also an instrument, 
of thought. In the absence of this particular knowledge, 
he cannot avoid being constantly in error—eit'.er by neglect- 
ing to make use of the various agencies which language af- 





asa means of imparting a knowledge of the rudiments of 
written language, and of teaching by rote the elementary 
facts of science, because of its availability for such a pur- 


When order and ‘subordination, prompt’ obedience to 
authority and submission to rule, have been perfected, then 
moral training may be commenced.—There is very much 
that passes for consummate school-teaching, which deserves 
only the name of school-keeping; and, hence, sometimes 
arises that strange paradox, urged by some, that ignorance 
is not entirely inconsistent wifh the exercise of the art of 
teaching.—That kind of art which is required to train dogs 
or horses, tuay, indeed, exist in close communion with the 
profoundest ignorance, and may he able to preside wi-h ad- 
mirable skill and address over the elaborate mechanism of 
school tactics; but to confound that with the art of teach- 
ing, or the art of true discipline, is ike mistaking the talent 
ot a sign-painter for the genius of a Raphael or an Angelu, 
It is substituting the material for the intellectual, and blend 
ing, with undiscriminating stupidity, the cancing automata 
of a puppet-show, with the living and thing creatures which 
are the handiwork of God. 

There is much literature bearing upon this subject, of 
which a great deal is excellent ; but as yet, it cannot be said 
that any standard has been reached : and none will be, un- 
til practical educators take up the subject more earnestly, 
and work out the problem themselves. 

Associative effort on the part cf teachers will accomplish 
much. An association such as that to which you belong, 
wisely organized ana directed, must prove a great power 
for good. On the other side ot the Atlantic, much has been 
done in this directiod. The College of Preceptors of London 
is a magnificent example of what can be accomplished by 
an association of educators. It examines teachers, and cer- 
tifies their qualifications ; and its diplomas are looked upon 
with the highest respect, and are growing in demand. It 
also publishes an influential journal. The Educational In- 
stitute of Scotland, located at*Edinburgh, is organized upon 
a similar basis. ‘ 

In many of the countries of Europe, great progress is mak- 
ing in the recognition of the science of education, At two 
of the four universities of Scotland—Edinburgh and St. An- 
drews—cbairs of Education have been established ; and this 
is also the case in the German universities. 

It is in the power of the teachers of this country to hasten 
the time when their profession will receive the complete 
recognition which its character and peculiar value demands, 
for, without such recognition, teachers will never receive 
for their services the compensation which they deserve, and 
will always be at the dictation of those who are as ignorant 
of the principles and practical rules which pertain to the 
teacher’s vocation, as they are positive and determined in 
the enforcement of their crude noticas. It is entirely in the 
interest of your emancipation from such trammels that I 
have addressed you this afternoon, and I trust that what I 
have said may induce you not only to study more zealously 
the principles of your profession, but, in connection with 
this association, to labor earnestly to enlarge the sphere of 
its influence, and to elevate it in the esteem of the com- 
munity. 


For the New Yorx Scnoo. JovurnNat.) 


A Teacher’s Holiday. 


Saturday was holiday when both teacher and scholar 
were at liberty to ramble about each in his own way. 
At such times teachers should delight to go out into 
the fresh bracing atmosphere of a different life, where they 
may catch a view of the work and sports of their neighbors. 
It is good for a teacher to seek for something to change their 
thoughts, making themselves forget themselves and school- 
work altogether. If a teacher wishes to go into her school 
fresh every Monday morning, then spend half a day on Sat- 








Llive in a quiet little town of twelve thousand inhabitants 
-on the Mississippi river. It has three large school {buildings 
each containing ten school rooms, together with a ball suf- 
ficiently large to accomodate five hundred persons. The 
Normal School, the buildings and grounds of which occupy 
a square, is the first born pride of our city, aud would do 
credit to the oldest and richest cities of our country, as in- 
deed would also the other school buildings, which are built 
of brick ‘and stone, smaller, but no less beautiful in their 
proportions, 

The towers of these grand structures can be seen for miles 
away as you sail down or up the Mississippi, and I always feel 
a great degree of pride when I have occasion to travel over 
the waters of this rivers and come in sight of Winona, that 
she can show to every passing stranger the power she sways 
over a vast country around, in way of her educational ad- 
vantages, for do not these towers tell this to the thousands 
whe pass to and fro? 

There is no city or town of its age and size in the North- 
west where educational interests‘are so much thought of, 
Prof. Phelps the energetic and persistent worker that he is, 
has been to us a power ; and it is greatly, or perhaps wholly 
due to his earnest labors, that so much has been accomplish- 
ed in way of our beautiful “ Normal School Building,” and 
various other additional enterprises pertaining to said school. 
But through some strange freak of fortune he has gone from 
us to another field of Jabor. Goodluck to the school which 
which receives him. 

Well, I was not going to talk about schools. I was to 
take you on a flying trip over the river into the Indian set- 
tlement, hence, I will begin at once. Leaving home at 7 
o’clock, A. M., we crossed over the Mississippi to the Wiscon- 
sin side, op the “ Turtle,” a small steamboat, in shape much 
lke a turtle, and in size not much more pretentious. After 
leaving the bank and driving over a long bridge, which 
connects the island tothe msin land, we traveled for two 
hours through a most delightful country, made golden here 
and there by fields of ripe grain. Half past eleven found us 
at the gate of a large farm house, the owner of which had 
previously invited usto dine with them. Going into the 
house we found everything and everybody looking very in- 
viting. The large square room called the parlor was carpet- 
ed and furnished in true New England style. 

Taking a s)y glance into the next room, we caught a peep 
of the table dressed in cloth, and china of purest white, ail 
ready to receive its hungry guests. Oh! the rich yellow 
butter, and sweet white bread: the good old-fashioned 
plum pudding; the delicious blackberries and thick rich 
cream which that table presented to us was enough to make 
one desire to prolong their stay into days. But dinner over, 
we were obliged to hasten our departure that we might do 
thoroughly ihe Indian settlement in the limited space of 
one hour. Bidding our host and hostess“ good bye,” we 
drove two miles south to a large sheep field ; asking per- 
mission to drive through this field we took our dog up into 
the carriage and crossed over to alarge gate, which brought 
us to the railroad track ; passing over this into a meadow, 
and through the meadow over a small river, we were soon 
in sight of the tented Indian town. In ten minutes more 
we were making our way into the wigwam most cenvenient 
to our hitching post. 

There sat a young indian maiden whose mind perhaps was 
as much inflated by the rainbow tintsof her fresh new 
gown,and the huge strings of colored beads hanging in 
such profusion about her neck, as some grand lady in our 
civilized community, who sits in ber carpeted and cushioned 
ed parlor, decked in her costly jewels and silks. In the 
the next wigwam stood a squaw at work overa straw mat, 
which hung from the top of the low wigwam. 

We all exclaimed as in one breath, “ How beautifully 
woven.” One of the ladies expressed a wish to buy it for 
some household use, as it would be such a novelty. The in- 
terpreter asked the price, brt the squaw said “no sell.’ 








fords for discipline and instruction, or by failing to adapt | 


his language to the mental stature of his pupil, and thus 
darkening his understanding by a claudof meaningless 
words. In fact, the eommon error of teaching mere words, 
arises not more from an ignorance of the nature of mind 
than from a want of perceiving in what way language is re- 
lated to it. Occupied as the teacber is in processes having 
for their object to influence and direct the functions of mind, 
it is obvious that nothing can more properly engage his 
study than this great inetramentality of mental intercom- 
munication. 

The great error committed by young and inexperienced 
teachers, consists in bringing into play the single faculty of 
memory,—and that kind of memory (certainly the lowest) 
which depends upon an arbitrary association produced by 
the habitual hearing or seeing of things in connection one 
with another, This law of association being one of the most 
«bvious. phenomena presented by the mind, is, of course, at 
nce seized upon by the teacher who views education merely 


urday in roaming about where her attention may be taken 
by something foreign to her school-work. A school-room is 
j occasionally enlivened by the presence of a visitor ; this | 
cheers and encourages a good teacher wonderfully, and. 
gives to the scholars new life, because it is a novelty ; it 
changes the routine. Iam a stranger to you all. I wish to 


your paper, and will relate to you a portion of my last Sat- 
urdays’ holiday. 

It may be that my presence will startle you the readers of 
this journal. I say startle, hecause I dare to ask you to taste | 


refreshment ; you can partake ; be refreshed and go on your 
way. 





trouble, 





visit the East, hence I take the liberty of stepping into | 


We aiterwards learned that this beautiful piece of handi- 
| work is the result of many weeks of hard and anxious labor. 
| First, the yathering of the straws or canes which are brought 
distance of several miles b? the squaw herself They are 
tied in large bundles and strapped upon her back. After 
gathering sucha quantity as will be sufficient to make a 
mat two yards square, then comes the tedious process of 
drying and stripping; then the making of a smell tent to 
protect her from the sun while at work. Going into another 
jof these emall tents we found another sweet faced equaw at 
| work ; her mat was quite finished and was far prettier than 


of a new article of diet which will serve to draw your) | the first we had seen, Still another was colored in exquisite 
thoughts away from your school-work. I offer it as a sort of 


tints woven into tastefully arranged stripes. 
| True, true, thought I, novelty, rivalry, and love of show 
, is here as well as with us who are more indeed, thoroughly 


The same stimulus month after month, and year after | enlightened. Yes, here, as well as with us, each striving to 
year ceases to benefit. If you will go with me and partake | equal or evceed another in excellence Still, there is a kind 
of a little country air and food, I know well enough that | of ambition which, in the heart soil of these people has 
you will receive more than will compensate for your | never as yet found « place to germinate. and for this cause. 


& nation must sooner or later become extinct. 
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Turning from the small wigwam, we entered one which 
seemed to be a sort of family mansion for several genera- 
tions to gather their offspring, and make merry. The very 
elderly squaw of the crowd was occupied in cooking corn 
cake in a large iron dish, over a log fire, the dish having a 
very long handle; when this cake was done sufficiently 
brown on one side, she would throw it up in the air, holding 
the dish under to catch it ; when it came down it was sure 
always to be right side up, We saw several turned in this 
way, expecting every time to see them come down into the 
fire below, feeling that her hand must be made somewhat 
unsteady by the climbing about over her shoulders of a five 
year old pappoose. 

Several of the large family wigwams were visited ; all 
of which presented about the same aspect ; a fire in the cen- 
ter, from which rolled out puffsof smoke, a portion of which 
found its wey out through a hole in the top; some going 
out at the side entrance, while enough remained to test the 
strength of our eyes, and make it very disagreeable to we, 
as & Co., who's cities are built of brick and stone, 

Turning from the wigwams, at a little distance we saw 
all the men of this settlement in groups of ten or a dozen, 
sitting around a square space covered over with a blanket. 
The interpreter informed us that these indians were gam- 
bling. One big indian sits at the head of tLis space, another 
another at the foot, both ;drumming and singing as loud as 
possible, while the other ten indians are in engaged in the 
‘moccasin game.” We looked on to watch the game for a 
few moments, bat found it not at all to our interest. Five 
indians holding long sticks. sat opposite to another five In- 
dians kaving each a square piece of dark fur and three brass 
beads. The first indian keeping time to the music would 
take up each piece of fur in turn, at the same time leaving 
his beads under one: then the first indian on the opposite 
side would strike with his long stick the piece under which 
he thinks the beads are. If he fails, he looses so much ; if 
he is right he wins so much. We were informed that the 
Indians often remain at this game for twenty-four hours, 
stopping only to take a bite of whatever is most convenient. 
It was, indeed, a beautiful spot where these forlorn beings 
dwell ; but not one sign marked the beginning of a desire to 
till the land around. 

Asking the interpreter the reason of this, he answered : 
“Indian no eat vegetables, too much work ; shoot birds 
quick, white man work, make flour and oats and corn for 
us.” They offered to leave their games of chance and play 
torusa game of ball, but we were obliged to refuse their 
kindness, as the way home was long, and we had only a 
limited time, as the last boat left usually at 6 P. M., but the 
captain had promised to wait half an hour in case we were 
detained. MINNESOTA. | 
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Control of Children, 


The true solution of this problem is to be found in a sin- 
gle aphorism ; perhaps a truism: character alone can pro- 
duce character. Teaching, governing, punishing, are useful 
chiefly, if not exclusively, because they are methods by 
which the stronger character impressses ‘itself upon the 
weaker. The power of the pulpit is the personal power of 
the preacher. The secret of reform is in the teacher, not in 
his rules. The parents, not their rules, make the child. 

For children are in the first place natural imitators. 
Going into vhe library the other day we found the youngest 
member of the household busy with pencil and paper at the 
desk. “ Don’t ‘disturb me,” said he, solemnly. “I am busy 
editing my paper.”” A few weeks later we happened in at 
the shop of a neighbor. He was buildinga shell, His 
boy of eight was at work with a kuife and a bit of shingle, 
also boat-building. Principles, sentimenis, habits of thought 
no less than methods of action. descend from parent to child 
The boy is an ardent partisan as soon as he can speak, and 
hurrahs for Hayes or Tilden, as the case may be, before he 
can quite pronounce the names. 

It is generally safe to assume that the child reproduces 
the faults of his parents; or, to speak more generally, those 
of his older companions. Sometimes it is a nurse, an auat or 
grandmother that the little child mimics. Mirror some one 
he almost always does. If the child is a little liar, be very 
sure that there is somewhere a big liar under the same roof. 
If he is self-willed, watch for obstinacy in your own life, 

In the long run character produces character. Purity, 
truth, fidelity, courage, love, ia the mother’s heart will be- 
get a brood of like virtues in the children. This was the 
secret of the Puritan’s training. Itisa marvel thatzit is 
still a secret to somany. The Puritan did not spare the 
rod ; and therefore, it is thought, he did not spoil the child. 
But it was not the rod that drove foolishness out of the 
Puritan children. Whatever may have been the faults of 
the Puritan’s want of earnestness was not one of them, They 
‘were good lovers ; they were admirable haters. One text 
of Scripture they thoroughly believed in; “Abhor that 
which is evil.” They hated a mean, a cowardly, a despic- 





ble action with all the strength of stalwart, and noble na- 
tures. It was this) generous hatred of all the vermicular 
vices that belong to a luxurious age which was the potent 
influence in driving these vices trom the hearts and lives of 


their children. It would have been just as efficacious with 


out rod as with it; was just as efficacious in hundreds of 
families where the hod was unknownas in thousands where 
it was kept in constant and vigorous exercise —Christian 
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Relative Importance of Studies. 








Evidently the most useful knowledge, for without it all 
other knowledge would be worthless, is that which teaches 


us to escape the perils by which on every side we are con- 


stantly beset, Here Nature has done much, and our every- 
day iexperience compels us to be constantly learning the 


lessons of self-preservation. Yet how imperfect our knowl- 
edge jin this department is, may be judged from the fact 
that very few of us can be said to be in perfect health. And 


it is indeed surprising, that most people seem rather to 


glory in their ignorance. A man who will blush to admit 
his ignorance on some point of heathen mythology will yet 


confess that he does not know the functions of the liver or 


lungs. 

Next in order of importance is that knowledge which en- 
able usto earn a livelihood. 
supreme importance; for, do we but shovel dirt, the labors 
of the chemist, physicist, mathematician, mechanic, and 
perhaps astronomer, were required in collecting the materi- 
al, and constructing the instrument, with which we work. 
Hardly is there any occupation of civilized life, that is not 
directly dependent upon science. 

Of third importance, because only by the two foregoing 
does it become of value, is the knowledge of the proper way 
in which to rear the young. If the sciences of psycology 
physiology were better, we do not say perfectly, understood, 
how much better physically, intellectually, and morally, 
would be the condition of future generations! 

Ot fourth importance is the knowledge of one’s duties as 
a citizen ; and to acquire this, a knowledge of the elements 
of sociology is necessary. This can well be obtained by the 
study of organized history; not the history that treats of 
battles and defeats, that this is prolific in names and dates, 
but that which treats of manners, customs, morals, 

Of fifth and least importance, comes the knowledge by 
which we obtain the relaxations and pleasures which fill 
our leisure time and render life more enjoyable. Under this 
head comes an acquaintance with language, literature, art, 
music, and the like. But here, too, science is at least co- 
equal, for more and moro isa thorough knowledge of 
acoustics becoming necessary to the skilled musician, and 
the best artist ishe who most closely translates nature, 
The great poet is of necessity a good psychologist; then, 
too, what poetry can appeal more strongly to the imagina- 
tion than that long streak of trap-rock, those parallel 
scratches on yonder ledge, that handful of gilicious earth, or 
this piece of chalk ? 
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The Value of Training. 








It isa great thing to be a born poet, lawyer, merchant, 
musician and financier; but training has done as much as 
nature to make men great in the various avocations of life. 
All who are familiar with the biographies of great men and 
great women know perfectly well that unless Nature had 
been largely aided and supplemented by diligent training, 
their names might have remained forever unknown, Train 
ing may begin with the first day of a child’s life. It is cer- 
tain to continue in one form or another to the last, and 
doubtless ceases not then, for life here and hereafter is but 
a school, and we are advenced, as we are prepared, from one 
class to a higher class. Obedience to law is the first lesson 
a child should learn. Is it not also the last ? 

We call it the forming of the right habits in him, right 
habits of sleeping, of washing, of eating ; afterward of sub- 
mitting his will to the will of his nurse or mother; after- 


Here, too, science is of 


enough to wait upon itself. The very birds kaow that, Un- 
til their younglings can fly, they bring foéd and put it into 
their mouths, but no sooner are they fledged than they are 
pushed from the nest by the sensible God-taught parent, 
and compelled to exercise their own powers in taking care 
of themselves. 

It is surprising what mere training will do in developing 

talent in children. There are these who have no aptitude 
for music, but persistent cultivation of the voice and the 
ear does often make very passable musicians of those who 
seemingly had no talent in that direction, The same is 
true of drawing and painting. No childin the Boston 
schools is excused from drawing because he has no liking 
for the task. 
- Of course, if one loves music, or mathematics, or geo- 
graphy, he will make easy and rapid advancement in those 
studies; but the fact that he does not like them constitutes 
no reason why he should not become more or less proficient 
in them. 

There is no training that can take the place of # good 
home training. Those boys and girls who are so fortunate 
as to have fathers and mothers capable of instructing them 
in the performance of whatever duties, and the acquisition 
of whatever accomplishments make home a place to be long- 
ed for and enjoyed, are indeed fortunate, Their equipment 
for life is complete. 

Special trainings are of great value. A lawyer of several 
| years’ standing at the bar in New York, in a recent conver- 
sation, remarked, “I studied law in a lawyer's office. My 
brother here, several years younger than myself, went 
through the law-school, and he gas so much the advantage 
of me in consequence of that training, in the studious habits 
he has formed, in being brought into immediate contact 
with the best legal minds, in being held to the highest 
| standards, that this Fall I shall enter the law school and 
| take the entire course.” 
| “ Self-made men,” so-called, subject themselves to the 
| severest training and discipline, and do not avail themselves 
| of collegiate and technical training, simply because the force 
| of circumstances prevents them from doing so. There was 
| never an hour in their youth when Henry Wilson and 
| Horace Greeley would net have availed themselves of all 
the facilities offered by academies and colleges if they could 

have done so. How carefully they trained themselves! 
| killed labor is wanted everywhere; in the composing 
| room, in the editorial room, in the shop, at the piano, at the 
forge, in the kitchen. Skilled labor commands good wages, 
even in these hard times, but skilled labor comes and can 
| comes only by long training.—N. Y. Tribune. 
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A Boy with the elements of a noble character is often one 

of the moat difficult boys to manage—one who sorely tries, 
lif he does not sometimes discourage, his parerta or his 
teacher. He is so restless, so impulsive, so intense, and 
| moreover so self-confident and fearless, that it seems that if 
| he could never be controlled, never be brought into meth- 
ods of quiet, patient, persistent endeavor. He is afraid of 
nobody and of nothing. Yet he appears to feel independent 
of everybody. He has his own ideas of whatfis best for him 
and he would like to carry them out. He is quick to learn; 
for when he is interested in astudy,or in any active pur- 
suit, his whole soul is in it, and he soon masters all of it that 
he wants to ; but he is not disposed to continue in any line 
which his parents or teachers mark out for him, He turns 
from one thing to another with rapidity, and with an enthu- 
siasm which goes as quickly as it came ; and those who could 
guide him are tempted to despair of binding his attention 
to any one thing permanently, after they have thought him 
fairly fixed, and been disappointed so many times over. He 
is evidently of a loving nature, but his temperament is so 
active, and his emotions and desires of the hour have such 
sway with him, that it does look, at times, as if no love for 
those who are over him could make him ready to submit his 
will to theirs, o> to deny himself cheerfully on the strength 
of their better judgment. Yet, after all, these are the very 
qualities which are essential to a man of power, and which 
tend to make acharacter as winsome as itis effective for 











wards of the use of his limbs, his senses, his power of | good, when rightly controlled and directed. The most ad- 
speech. At this point, culture op the part of the parent mirable character is not that of the man who has no vary- 
tells perhaps as much as at any other point ; for,in propor- | ing moods, no fluctuations of feeling, no impulsiveness, no 
tion as the parent understands and appreciates the force and | intensity, who is always at the same dead level of emotion 
beauty of language, will she take pains to form in her | and purpose. It is rather that of the mau of deep feeling, 
child the invariable habit of purity of speech in every sense | of strong emotion, of positive likes and dislikes, of quick im- 
in which the word purity can apply to speech. Cicero says | pulses, but who is so disciplined by wise training, controlled 
that those among the Romans who became renowned for | by firm principle, and perhaps subdued by spiritual chas- 
eloquence, learned the Latin languaye in its perfection from tening, that all his powers are in proper check and at his 
their mothers’ lips, and never knew how to talk incorrect- | intelligent command, so that his intensity and enthusiasm 
ly. | and independence are never manifested except in the direc- 

Early in childhood, habits of self-reliance and self-help | tion of a lofty aim and a noble purpose. Hence it often 
may be formed. The child should be taught to amuse it- | happens that » parent of unfailing self-poise, and of re- 
self, to wait upon itself, and to perform services, according | markable symmetry of character, wonders how his boy is so 
to its strength and ability, for others. It is no kindness to | strangely volatile and impulsive, and fearlessly independent 
a healthful child to wait upon it continually, when it is old ' and forward—when, in fact, the elements of that boy's char- 
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acter are the same as those which give that parent attrac- 
tiveners and power, only in the boy’s case, they are not yet 
‘brought into harmonious play. Of course it is more diffi- 
eult to guide and train such a boy than one of a more slug. 
qgish nature’ and of less strength and beauty of character. 
It is harder to cut and polish fa diamond than to bring a 
garnet to its highest finish. A blooded horse requires more 
careful treatment than a common roadster. But the harder 
the work, the more remunerative. Let a parent or tencher, 
therefore, who has such a boy in his charge, be thankful 
for the privilege of that boy’s training, and be sure that ac- 
-cording to his faith and his faithfulness Lisown reward 
wwill be in the results of his important work.—S. 8. Times. 
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Liberia. 











The idea of sending negroes back to Africa dates back a 
hundred years. The American Colonization Society was 
formed in 1816, and sent out its first ship-load of emigrants 
in 1820. They attempted to settle on Sherbro Islands, 
which lie eft the coast of what is now Liberia, but failed. 
In 1822, they began to settle at Cape Mesurado, and found- 
-ed the city of Monrovia, named after our own President 
Monroe. The country of Liberia was bought and not con- 

-quered from the natives. The colonists governed them- 
selves for the most part, but the supreme direction was re- 
“tained by the American Colonization Society, until Great 
Britain objected; then by advice of the society itself, the 
independence of Liberia was proclaimed, and a Republican 
Constitution was adopted. This was fn 1847. It has had 
one revolution against a bad ruler, who was overthrown, 
but otherwise it has gone on quietly. 

Liberia reminds one of Chili, although it is not so large. 
Tt extends along the coast for a distance of six hundred 
miles, and is nowhere more than forty miles broad. The 
average breadth is about sixteen miles. The climate is bad 
to white people ; the blacks have severe fevers. The whole 
country lies very near the equator ; the bottest months are 
January and February, Owing to tle extreme moisture of 
the atmoephere, wood soon decay, and hence, the houses 
have a delapidated appearance. 

The population of Liberia consists of about fifteen or 
twenty thousand colored people, who have either emigrated 
from America, or are descendants of those who have done so 
aad of nearly three-quarters of a million of savage negroes, 
natives of the country. The form of government is very 
rmuch like that of the United States, but there are no State 
governments. 
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An Ancient Work of Art. 





The Alhenoum describes a marble statue found in the 


Olympinn Temple of Zeus, and ascribes it to Praxiteles. 
“The lower portion of the legs and the right forearm are 
wanting. With the left elbow he leaned upon the stem of 
a tree, supporting on his arma little boy. Of the latter 
figare, unfortunately, only the lower part remains, and the 
tiny band that he had laid confidingly on the shoulder of 
his bearer. Over the tree stem on which the arm that sup- 
ports the bof is rested falls the drapery in rich, deeply-cut 
aud wonderfully worked folds, affording to the arm a soft 


resting place, and gracefully hiding the support of the tree 
@tem, which ia this pesition wae technically necessary. The 
body of the youth rests with an easy negligence on the left 
“leg, so that the soft flesh of the right hip shows in manifold 
displacements the play of the muscles of the blooming 
youthful form. The head is marked by the finest, most 
spiritualized youthful beauty, and somewhat resembles the 
<koads we see on the Vatican Meleager, or the Hermes of the 
Belvedere, ‘the body, too, resembles those figures, ouly it 
is elenderer, shorter, more vivacious, At the first glance 
we are struck by the careless execution of the hair, which, 
in the parts that were usually unseen by the spectators, is 
only slightly indicated. The back of the statue is also less 
‘thoroughly wrought. Now Pausanias reports that among 
the gifts of recent date was a marble Hermes carrying 
the boy Dionysius, and that it was a work of Praxiteles. The 
e@avants who have charge of the excavations have therefore, 
and there is no doubt correctly, inferred that the statue is 
really the Hermes of Praxiteles, and that we now, for the 
wfirst time, behold an original work of that great artist—a 
“work that is equal to the greatest treasures we possess of 
ancient art,and which must ever remain a corner-stone of 
our knowledge of the history of Greek sculptor.” 
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Smith College. 





TuIs college, at Northampton, Mass., opened two years 
@go with fourteen students. At the beginning of its third 
year, the namber increased to seventy. All are required to 
pass a certain examination, including Latin and Greek, and 
present certificates from accredited teachers that a certain 


standard has been reached. Many of these students pursue 
their studies with the intention of becoming teachers, while 
others avail themselves of this opportunity for self-improve- 
ment and general culture. Through the whole college is a 
spirit of earnest work ; study is the first object. The Cen- 
tral College building, wi.h its class-rooms, laboratory, read- 
ing-room, art-gallery and chapel, and social hall, is in itself 
an incentive is study, while the two houses in which most of 
the students live give them homes of unusual comfort and 
attraction, These homes are a distinctive feature of the 
college. _ Instead of gathering all the students under one 
roof, there are at present two large and commodious resi- 
dences, in each of which about twenty-five can be accommo- 
dated. Over each house, a lady presides, who not only pro- 
vides for their physical wants, but gives to alla motherly 
care and interest, As they are needed, other houses will be 
built ; arrangements for a third are already in progress, and 
these will continue to multiply as the increasing number of 
students shall warrant. 

To insure better health, no building is over two and a 
half stories in height. ‘The rooms are large, well ventilated 
and furnished with all that sclid comfort can demand. No 
one can visit this inetitution without being impressed with 
the liberality of al its arrangements, and with the high tone 
of its aims. In religion, it is unsectarian, and though its 
chief object is intellectual culture,a thoroughly Christian 
spirit prevails,and the Bible is read and studied daily by 
teachers and students collectively. Socially, the young la- 
dies are free to visit and receive their friends, while from 
time to time there are smaller or larger gatherings both at 
the president’s house and in the social hall of the college- 
building. Besides the regular college course of study, op- 
portunity is given for study in particular branches, provided 





the previous acquirements of the applicant are judged suf- 
ficiently advanced. 
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Slate Pencils. 








A few days ugo Lizzie Colley, a promising child of seven, 
purchased a painted slate pencil ina toy shop near 
school, and following the childish habit held it in her mouth. 
She was taken sick in school, and the teacher noticing the 
deathly pallor that had overspread her face, sent her home. 
A physician, upon examination, pronounced her poisoned, 
but with what substance could not at the time be ascertain- 
ed. Various antidotes were administered, but without avail. 
and the child survived but a few hours. Subsequent inves- 
tigation disclosed the fact that she had been poisoned by 


daubed over the pencil. 

Some pencils have a slight gilding nearly their entire 
length, but the major part are painted blue, green, yellow, 
red, and other fancy colors. These,as well as the plainer 
pencils, are, for the most part, manufactured in Germany, 
but few being made in this country, as they can be made 
cheaper abroad. 

The most attractive looking of all these pencils were those 
coated with Prussian blue, Paris Green, and various hues of 
red, the materials employed in the outer coloring of which 
are among the deadliest of poisons. The shopkeepers 
having them for sale professed utter ignorance of the pois- 
onous material contained in this sort of goods, which they 
were daily selling to little boys and girls. 

A peculiar pencil was introduced some ‘years ago, and, 
from their well-rounded shape, freeness from grit, and the 
easiness with which they could be used upon the slate, be- 
came quite popular with children, and would have continu 
ed so but for the discovery of their poisonous quality. They 
were gotten up in close imitation of the soap-stone pencils, 
one of the best kinds of slate-pencils in use, and are still ex- 
tensively sold about the country. The former pencil is made 
abroad, principally in Germany, and is formed of a composi- 
tion in which arsenic figures as a principal agent, that min- 
eral being employed {te give them a sort of laster and 
smoothness, and on account of ts freedom from grit. 
~——_—2o + 
Value of Natural Philosophy as a School 

Study. 








Natural Philosophy is already taught in many schools, 
not Universities or Colleges, but there not being the neces- 
sary apparatus or materials, much valuable time of teach 
ers and students is lost. If the attempt should be made to 
teach Geography without the aid of maps and globes, every- 
one would consider the school behind the age. How about 
the study of Physics? Haveour public and private schools 
provided for its study? It is a fact well-known that many 
of our public as well as private schools have adopted 
physics in their course ot studies, while others will not even 
touch this subject. Studies are in general indispensable as 








course, be in the primary schools. ‘The studies of foreign 
languages have been adopted in many of our schools, and 
that is well, but it is still more important to acquaint our 
pupils with the powers of nature which surround us, com- 
ing in too close a contact with our daily work, and of such 
&@ practical character. Natural philosophy should. have 
been generally introduced into our schools 20 years ago ; 
but not having been done it should be introduced now. 
There is a great interest ingtinctively felt and taken by al- 
most every pupil respecting the cause of any phenomenon 
which presents itself to his sight. It cannot be wroperly 
explained to him by the father, it is the office of the teacher. 
In fact physics should not be classified among the so-called 
advanced studies ; the study of foreign languages is certain- 
ly of secondary importance to them; physics are indispens- 
able. Probably no one doubts its great importance and 
practical value, but a proper study of physics requires a lit- 
tle more than other studies and there we touch the reason 
why this study has heretofore been more or less neglected. 
Physics cannot be taught without the aid of apparatus. 
We need to see, to use our eyes in the discovery of proper- 
ties and relations, thus permanent impressions are made up- 
on our mind; if these are only said to the ear, they make 
but little impression. The real way to study phyeics is by 
means of experiment ; this method is of incalculable value, 
improving the mind and cultivating the judgment. We 
simply mention this to give a hint us to what would have 
been proper. It is no longer necessary to make the expen- 
sivexess of the apparatus the reason why this study should 
be any longer neglected. It is no longer the expensive ap- 
paretus which need to prevent practical experiments. Let 
our schools provide for one part, department of science 
another, and by 80 doing they will at last obtain complete 
sets at asmall expense. One of our most popular scientist 
would not have been caused to remark, “how much the 
world has suffered from a neglect of the art of experi:ment,” 
if he not actually bad found the darkness in which it is still 
laboring. Let the pupils be brought from darkness to 
light. 

A new era seems to have been opened te give a chance to 
all. Curt W. Meyer, has commenced the manufacture of a 
cheap collection of instruments at 14 Bible House, New York. 
He has begun with Tyndall’s Guide, Lessons on Electricity, 
and has designed a large number of pieces suitable to illus- 
trate his lectures. The whole apparatus is offered now for 
sale, at $55.00, and furaishes a complete outfit for our com- 
mon schools, and are in the reach of students. We have 








being the foundation to future progress—these must of 





carefully examined his new collection and have found them 


sucking the painted slate pencil she had bought, the poison | of beautiful cesign and excellent workmanship, and have 


being Paris green, which, in the shape of paint, had been | 2€Ver before seen anything more complete. 
| various instruments and materials which form this collec- 


There are 58 


tion. We hope that this laudable enterprise will soon find 
deserved appreciation and support. 

Prof. Charles J. Norwood, of Bethel College, Ky., says of 
it :—* The ‘l'yndal) holiday collection of Electrical apparatus 
reached here safely. Iam pleased with the simplicity of 
the apparatus; and for this reason consider the collection 
admirably suited tor a holiday gift to boys—serving to lead 
them to greater things.” 
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War on the Turks. 





If your turkey is too large for the dish, and none too 
large for the guests ; a large dish will"have to be procured at a 
moment’s notice, as well as other dishes, for the innumer- 
able guests who were not expected. 

To prevent all this annoyance from arising to our readers 
we speak before hand in their interest, as well as in that of 
Mr. Charles L, Hadley, whose card in the JouRNAL has long 
been familiar to our subscribers. Since Mr. Hadley had com- 
menced this business of supplying people out of town with 
China and Glassware he has satisfactorily filled al] orders at 
prices and in quality that the country dealers are simply un- 
able to compete with. Take, for instance, a few of the lead- 
ing articles sold every day for household supplies, and one 


cannot but admit of their cheapness : 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. $16 50 


Fine White French China Dinner Sets, complete. 30 00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 7 00 
Fine Gold band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 8 50 
Fine White French China Cups and Saucers, doz. 2 00 
Toilet Sets, 11 pieces. decorated, $5; white 3 00 


His illustrated catalogue, with price-list, will enable any 
one to select just what goods they want understandingly, 
which are in turn carefully selected and securely packed for 
transportation. free of charge, and sent C. O. O. or on re- 
ceipt of P. O., money order. Mr. Hadley’s address is Cooper 
Institute, New York City. 


By new infusions of the spirit aione can he be remade and 
reinforced. “ The amelioration ot outward circumstances 
will be the effect, but can never be the means of moral im— 
provement” (Pestalozzi).— EMERSON. 
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AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 








Those answering an Adver- 
tisement will confer a favor 
upon the Advertiser and Pub- 
lishers by stating that they 
saw the advertisement in the 
New York School Journal. 


PUBLISHERS. 
J. ohiERINOSTT.4.c°-» 
; Invite attention to the Series of 


WORGESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


Quarto Dictionary. Illustrated. Sheep, $10.00 
a and Critical Dictionary. 8vo, 
1 








Academic Dictionary. [lus. Crown, 8vo, 2.00 
Comprehensive Dictionary. Illus. 12mo, 1,75 
School (Elementary) Dict’y. Illus, 13mo. 1.00 
Primary Dictionary. [llustrated. I6mo.  .60 
Pocket Dictionary. [lus. 24mo, Cloth, 63 


Many special aids to students, ‘n addition to a very 
full pr ing and ‘defining vocabulary, make the 
above-named books, in the opinion of our most dis- 
tinguisbed educators, the most complete, as well as by 
far the cheapest Dictionaries of our language. 


EQUA & DUNN 
be Q © PEED street, New York. 

We would respectfully call your attention to the new 
series of Copy Books, eutitled the 


Combined Trial and Copy Page 
Writing Bool. 

It consists of twelve numbers, analytically, systemati- 
cally and progressively arranged, The style of letters 
is the newest and simplest. The best engravers have 
been employed on the work and the paper is unexcep- 
tionable. In each book there are, besides the ordinary 
copy pages, patented r2movable Trial Pages, simi- 
larly ruled and containing, accurding to the advance- 
ment, either one, two or three lines of the copy in dots 
to be traced by the pupil. As first efforts are general- 
ly imperfect, they can be made on the Trial Page, 
which may be removed without injury to the book, 
The benefit of this practice can be tested by the writ- 
ing on the regular copy page. We would draw partic- 
ular attention to the blank Trial Pages at the begin- 
ning, middle and end ef the books. In the Primary 
Course they are intended for drilling the scholars in 
writing their names and the dates. In the Grammar 
Series dictation exercises may by given, showing the 
advaucement more clearly than in any other manner, 
In compiling this work the editors, from personal 
experience and valuable suggestions given them, 
are assured they have met a need which has long 
been felt, and they are placing before the publica 
superior book in all points and details. These books 
are now on the Supply List of the Board of Edueation 
in the City ot New York. They are used throughout 
the T rtment of the Normai College, and 
have been highly approved and introduced by many 
Principals in the Public Schools. 

82 The prices are the same as for other writing books, 

REQUA & DUNN, 
EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS, 
43 Weet 22d, Street, N, Y. 


CARTON: REMSENend YAFFEL- 
Prof. LABRERTON *S HISTORICAL SERIES 


Outlines of History.—Outlines of History; with 
Original Tables, Chronological, Genealogical and 
Literary. 1 vol., 238 oblong 4to, cloth, $2.00. 

~*~ Questiens, y Arranged and Di. 


| The companion-book to Outlines of History. 1 vol, 











oblong quarto, cloth $1.75. 
Hist Atlas, 
Containing a chronological series of 100 Colored 
> — ge eo 
‘esen iy. Vv oblong uar- 
' to, cloth & 50. 9 
Historical Chart, 


or, History Taught by the Eye. 
the Rise, bed and Pali 
¥ of all the important Nations, from the earliest times 
until the present day. This Chart is 
four distinct forms, 
For terms and other information, address the 
@ publishers. 


1v'SQn, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 
” 


NEW YORK. ~ 
Publish 
Sander’s Union Readers. 
New Graded Readers. 
Rebinson’s Mathematies. f 
“ Shorter Course in Mathematiog, 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 





Spencerian Penmanship. 
&e., 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


TT A 

CER AIRPORT GO 

e) Publishers of 

Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 

Dnnteon & Scribner’s New Manual of 

Penmanchip. 

Bartholemew’s Industrial Drawing Series. 

Dra Books. 


&e. 





Catalogue. Tates of 
funbhed on seebebion, Correspondence solicited, 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & 
S83 John 8t,, N. ¥, 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 

Have on hand the largest assortmen: of Theological, 
College and School books kept in New York, 

A large assortment from auction for Sehool, Family 
and general Libraries. Also Sunday school books from 
21 publishers—all on the most favorable terms, 

Books sold only by subscription. Pa 

Yend for catalogues and particulars. 


W. SHOEMAKER & Co., 
PUBLISH 


_ voor Annual, 
0. pages, latest popular read- 
recitations, dialogues and tableaux, 35 cts., cloth 


Best Things from Best Authors. 

Comprising Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of the Elocutionists An- 
nual (nearly 600 pages) bound, cloth, $1.50. 
Green and gold, $2. 

Oratory. 

An oration by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, delivered 
before.the National School of Elocution and Orato 
popes inees = cts., 7 cloth bak — The above 

sen on receipt o; 
- J. W. SHOEMAKER & CO., Pathiahers, 
1,418 Chestnutst., Phila., Pa, 


Cottins & BROTHER, 
PUBLISHERS, 414 Broadway, N. Y. 

Olmsted’s School Astronomy (Snell). A Com- 
pendium of Astronomy, for scbools, By Prof, Olm- 
ao A new edition, revised by Prof. Snell, 12mo, 








Olmsted’s College Astronomy (Snell). An In- 
troduction to Astronomy, for college students. By 
Prof. Olmsted, Yale College. Third stereotype edi- 
a; Revised by Prof, Snell, Amherrt College, 9vo, 


1877, NEW BOOKS. :1877. 


New Features! 


Better Methods! 


{. Appleton’s Readers. 8y Wm. T. Haznis, Supt. of 
Schools, St. Louis, Mo.; A. J. Rickorr, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio ; 


and MarK Baicey, Prof. of Elocution, Yale College. 


(Ready Oct. 1st.) 


2. New American History. or Schools. By G. P. Quack- 


ENBos, LL.D. 


Incomparably superior. 


3. The Model Copy-Books. In six numbers. WITH 


SLIDING COPIES, 


A great improvement. 


( Ready Oct, 1st. ) 


4. Synopsis of Ceneral History. Froms.c. 800toa 
p. 1876. Outlined in Diagrams and Tables. By Samuet Wintarp, A. M. 


M.D. (Ready Oct. 1st. ) 


6. Krusi’s Industrial Drawing Courses. 


Textile Designs. 
Mechanical Drawing. 


2. Outline and Relief Designs. 


Descriptive circulars, specimen pages, and price lists, forwarded upon application? Teachers will obtige 


by di 





VWYIDOLETON, w. 4: 
27 Howard St., New York, 
a on Study of Words.—Revised Ed.,—12 mo. 


White’s Student's Mythology.—l2mo, Cloth. 
$1.25. 

Cennington’s Aineid of Virgil.—l2mo. $2.25, 
The Unabridged “ Student’s Hallam.” 12mo. 
$1.75 vol. 

May’s Constitution of England. 12mo. $1.75 vol. 


STANDARD TEX! BOOKS. 


NEW EDITIONS 
RBROWN’S 
ENCLISH 
GRAMMARS. 


Edited by HENRY KIDDLE, A. M. 
Supt. of schools, New York City, 


Browh's First Lines of English Grammar $0.45 
« Institutes =“ * 1.00 


The excellence of BROWN’S GRAMMARS is very 
generally admitted, and notwithstanding the multitude 
of School Grammars which have COME IN COMPE- 
TITION WITH THEM, they have steadily ADVANC- 
ED IN PUBLIC FAVOR, In perspicuous arrange- 
ment, accuracy of definition, fullness of illnstration, 
and comprehensiveness of plan. they stand UNRIVAL- 
ED, and are probably MORE EXTENSIVELY USED 
throughout the United States than ANY OTHER works 
on the subject. 


Friends’ Elementary and High School, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Iam still using Brown’s Grammars in the Institu- 
tion, preferring them to others because they are at once 
comprehensive and methodical, Beginning with an 
explanation of what grammar is, and the parts into 
which it is divided, it takes up each part in detail, 
places the great principles of the language before the 
eye of the learner, and impresses them upon his mind 
by definitions and rules so perspicuous, so simple, yet 
Ra ar cna that he cannot fail to understand 





Definitions are illustrated by examples; rules are 
followed by practical exercises, both in parsing and 
false syntax. Parsing commences with etymology, and 
thus the student not only learns what each part of 
speech is, but its relation to other words in the sen- 
tence. Going on by constant repetitions and rc grad- 
ations, he becomes thoroughly acquainted with the 
whole subject. 

Prosody is treated in a manner as thorough and me- 
thodical, The examples are so well chosen, the exer- 

for practice so numerous, that with the aid and 

ction of a p tt teacher the student can gain 

so full a knowledge of versification, and the right use 
of almost to prec 


ive , a8 ude the neces- 
ity for studying that branch of rhetoric, 
Eur M. Lams, Principal, 


BROWN'S GRAMMAR 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


Over 1000 papes, Royal 8vo.,.......... $6.25. 
The “GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS ” is 
an invaluable book of reference, and every schelar 
should have a copy in his library. No teacher can af- 
ford to be without it. 


Very Favorable Terms for Introduction. 


ADDRESS 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 


27 GREAT JONES STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


FACTS AND FIGURES FOR 
Mathematicians, 


By Lawrence Sluter Benson, 
Author of “ BENSON’S GEOMETRY. 











A 16mo pamphlet, 30 cents, post-paid, Address the 
: 140 Grand Street, New York City. 





g us their post offiice addresses, for future announcements, 


Adiress D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 & 551 broadway. N. ¥. 





Superior Qualities and Moderate Prices. 








COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, LABORATORIES, Etc., Etc. 
made. Apparatus skilfully repaired by experienced workmen. 
lustrated and price Catalogue, No. 191 GREENWICH 8t,, bet.J*ultoa « Dey Sts., N. ¥ 


Hall & Benjamin 


Manufacturer & Dealer in 
CHEMICAL and PHYSI- 
CAL APPARATUS, 
») CHEMICAL GLASS 
“ WARE, 


CHEMICAL and SCIEN- 
TIFIC SUPPLIES OF 
ALL KINDS, for 
Special estimates cerfully 
Send six cant: for large 












Importer 


CHINES, $25 each, gi 
mer in business. 


RIDPATH’S 
U. S. HISTORIES. | 





Endorsed as THE BEST by Eductors every- 
where. 


120,000 COPIES INUSE. | 


Teachers and School Officers are | 
cordially invited to send specimen | 
ages, including samples of the) 
aps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. | 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Petiishers, | 


Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Chicago. | 





Singing Schools and Choirs. 


THIS WINTER WILL USE | 


R INSTR TION | 
CHORYE SHOR doz.) A. ysrion j 
Such commendations of it as “Simply the best and 
most complete work of the kind we have ever been priv- | 
ileaed to meet with,” from the Boston Praveller, are | 
getting to be as common as they are well deserv Ia- | 
structive course and 260 pages of music. j 
ENCORE, (75 ceuts, or $7.50 per doz.), by L. 0. 
EMERSON, is already in extensive use, Fine instruc- | 
tive course, and capital and complete collection of 
Glees, Quartettes, Airs, Sacred Tunes and Anthems, for 
practice. 

: C SCHOOL. (75 cts 
PERKINS SINGING goo has of cours 
entirely different matter from that in the “ ." bu 
closely resembles it in plan and general excellence o 
CALI TATION. (31.25 or $12 per doz.), by L 

. .25 or per doz.), by L. | 

SAteTAric a first class Church Music | 

with a full set of Tunes, Chants and Anthems, a full | 
instructive course, and plenty of Examples, Airs, Part- 

, ete., for practice. | 

ION. ($1.25 or $12 per doz.), by W. O. Penxrns, | 

in latest Church Music Book of the author and | 

of the first quality, 


filled with Anthems, 100 pages with easy musi 
Sioging School, and 75 pages with MetricaL Tunes. 
Mailed, post free, for retail price, tf 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Ditgon & Co., J. E- Ditson & Co., 


843 Broapwax, Successors to Lee & WALKER, 
New York. Phila. 








Samples FREE. 
¥. Augasta, Meine 


$55 {p $72 bSic 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York 


) SCHOOL AND LABORATORY 
; E APPARATUS. 


Se Agent for 
ANALYTICAL BALANCES anp WEIGHTS ; Improved HOLTZ ELECTRIC 


& Manufacturer 
—of— 





MA~ 
ving 5-inch sparks ; non-blistering PLATINUM. Received First 
Prize at Philadelphia for “APPARATUS of excellent design and finish, and rare and 
qQure CHEMICALS.” Largecloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. N.B.—Ihane no part- 





BEST MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 
We cal! rpecial attention to the following new and 
popular School Song Books, which are being used in 


many of the largest public and private schools in the 
country. 


MERRY VOICES. 


By N. Cox Stewart, (Sup’t of Music in Cleveland Pub- 
lic Schools.) For Common Schools, Juvenile Classes, 
etc, An admirable collection of cheerful School So 
with complete Elementary Department. One of 

best School Song Books ever published, Price 50 cta, 
$5.00 per dozen. 


SINGING SCHOOL ECHO. 


By N. Cor Stewart 4J.M.Norts, For Bigh schools 
and extensively used in our Public schools, 75 cents, 
$7.56 per dozen. 


TEE CROWD OTS. 
By Stewart and Norm, and the latest work of these 
well-known authors, For High or Grammar schools it 
is unsurpassed, 75 cents, $7.50 per dozen, 


THEGRAMMARSCHOOLTRIO 


By W. F, Hearn. Two Numbers or Books, Collecthemm 
of Three Part Songs, with the third t especially ar 
ranged for Boys’ Voices. Schools will find these little 
collections very attractive and useful. No. 1—20 eta. 
No, 2—30 cents, 


SCHOOL CHIMES, 20, Mowe. 

Very popular collectias 
of School Songs, and in general use, 50 ct. $5.00 per dom, 
Descriptive Catalogues of Music and Music Books sent 
free. Bend stamp for specimen copy of BRAINARD®S 
MUSICAL WORLD, containing $2.00 worth of musie, 
The best Musical Monthly, $1.50 per year with Pp 

um. AGENTS WANTED. t 


$; BRAINARD’S SONS Publishers, Cleveland; 0, 








Editor of Penman’s Art Journal. Published month- 
ly for $1.00 per year. Specimen copies sent on receipt 
of 10 cents. 


best style of the art. tly appre 
priate and elegant certificates of merit, fer use in pub- 
ic and private schools, 
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TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
OF 

Subscription Price $2.00 per annum in advance. Money should be 
gent by draft or postal money order. Currency sent by mail ista ihe 
risk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a letter Al- 
ways get a postal money order, check or draft on New York; or else send 
the money in a registered letter. Remember that currency sent by mail 
is at your risk and not ours, 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any news-dealer in the 
United States. The American News Company of New York, general agte, 








We want an agent in every town and village in the U. S. to whom we 
will pay a liberal commission. 

The columns of the Journnat are open for the discussion of subjects 
pertaining to education. Let those who have practical skill communicate 
it to others, 








Should this paper by any means come into the hands of one not a sub- 
scriber, we ask you (1) to consider it a special invitation io subscribe ; (2) 
to hand ft to a teacher or other person who is interersed in education, and 
urge him to take it also, 


NEW YORK, DECEMBER 8, 1877. 


This copy of the New York ScHooL JOURNAL may 
possibly fall into the hands of one who is not a subscri- 
ber; consider then, that a piece of good fortune has be- 
Fallen you, and send in your subscription at once, If 
you are teacher and are asubscriber to no educational 
paper, you do yourself an injury you have no right to 
do. It maybe set down as an undeniable fact that 

“ live teacher” takes an educational paper. A 
small fund has been placed in our hands to send 
the JOURNAL fo those who are too poor to afford it; that 
number we hope is not very large. 

e Ne 

Our Canadian Agency is at Baltimore, Ontario, un- 
der the direction of M. A. James; whom subscribers 
in Canada may address. 

a 


1878. —«1879. 


The New York ScHooL Journat is designed to 
be of the highest and noblest service to practical 
teachers. It is now the oldest weekly educational 
newspaper in America ; it is devoted to the interests 
of the teacher, the parent and the scholar. It is in- 
dispensable to each and all of these, especially, since 
it deals largely in the practical ideas and methods of 
the school-room, is it most necessary to the 

TEACHER. 
Reflecting with fidelity the splendid work of the New 
York City Public and Private Schools, it will be found 
most useful by 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND SCHOOL 
OFFICERS. 
Presenting most earnestly and constantly the need 
and advantages of education to every human being, it 
will be an aid to 


PARENTS & FRIENDS of EDUCATION 


Its Price 


Has been reduced; it is now only $2,00 per year. 
Clubs of ten pay only $15.00. 














SpecraL NorIce. 


Those who subscribe now will receive it this month 
FREE. 

Says a teacher, holding a prominent official posi- 
tion in Minnesota, “ I have been a reader of the Jour- 
NAL for five years, and can truly say that among all 
the educational journals, none offered me so much 


College Morals. 


One of the best signs of the times is the change in 
the manners and morals of undergraduates in our col- 
leges. The traditions that were .handed down from 
class to class or told by a student to the youth pre- 
paring to enter were of adventures both disgraceful 
and immoral. MHay-stacks burned, horses white- 
washed, the bell taken off and buried ina distant field, 
doors of private dwellings fastened on the outside, 
gates removed, signs’ over shop-entrances transposed— 
were but a few of the pranks played by undergradu- 
ates, and all as a necessary part (so supposed) of the 
curriculum of study, A young man had heard so 
much of these tricks that it seemed to him he had 
hardly played a student’s part if he engaged in none 
of them. The object of the college was purposely 
misunderstood by a large proportion of those who 
were students, 

We have always thought, and still maintain, that 
one of the chief causes of this lay in the form of life 
led by the students. They came from homes where 
they were under the watchful eye of a father and mo- 
ther. They now “take a room” and are under no 
supervision whatever. It is impossible but the sud- 
den change will work disastrously ; they quickly fall 
under the influence of the wild fellows who undertake 
to show them how to have some fun, and then come 
“ hazings” and other barbarous practices. 

In the Michigan University the students board with 
families in the town, and these families are required 
to give information to the faculty of any conduct that 
is unbecoming of gentlemen. This method is far su- 
perior to the medieval plan of living together like 
monks in a monastery. Another cause is found in the 
utter want of administrative ability that so frequently 
accompanies profound scholarship. A president or 
professor may know Latin and Greek perfectly, but be 
as helpless as a child before a score of young colleg- 
ians. Knowledge of all things except that of human 
nature, he possesses, but that defect is soon quickly 
spied. . Uneasy lies his head by night, and well does 
he earn his pittance by day. A great gap lies between 
him and his students ; they fear him somewhat, but 
not nearly as much as he does them. Dr. Nott was 
a model president of a college ; he knew how to man- 
age young men ; the number that he did not benefit 
was few ; students that were expelled from one col- 
lege after another, graduated with honor under his 
sway. The need of presidents with tact and skill is 
felt to this day. 

Out of this grew another difficulty, These poor 
managers allowed a curriculum of pranks to grow up 
and fasten on the college like a parasite, and were pow- 
erless to punish if they had the wit to find aut the of. 
fenders, Dr. McCosh of Princeton College seems to 
have been one of the most fearless in inaugurating a 
reform in this matter. “ Be gentlemen,” he says in 
effect, “or go home. The college is made for study. 
Hazing or any annoyance of class by class or of indi- 
viduals will not be permitted. Those who break the 
laws of the land will be handed over to the civil au- 
thority and not be treated with demerit marks.” This 
sounds manly, and is just, and has met with universal 
approbation. 

Besides, there has been a great change in pub- 
lic sentiment. The fellow who takes a gate off its 
hinges is considered a nuisance, and if he admires 
his own performance he is voted an unmitigated nuis- 
ance. A student who lies is just as bad, we think, in 
public estimation as any young man who lies, and so 
of other offences against decency. Add to this the 
upstarting of great attention. to manly sports which 
give an opportunity for physical exercise, the estab- 
lishment of gymnasjums and the inauguration of spe- 
cial courses of study to suit many to whom the regular 





valuable information.” We could cover this page with 
similar words. ' 


courses were distasteful, The tendency certainly is 
to drive rowdyism and brutality out of the college. 


In presenting the third of a series of articles on the 
City College, we have had occasion to look over doc- 
uments pertaining to its early history, in which the 
views of men eminent in the metropolis were plainly 
expressed. The institution was not hastily gotten up ;. 
it was the outcome of long and intelligent thought. 
In the address of Robert Kelly, president cf the Board 
of Education, at its opening ceremonies Jan. 27, 1849, 
we find, “ It should be the effort of all concerned to 
make it SO COMPLETE and SO VALUABLE that it will be 
sought by all classes of the community as the best that 
can be obtained.” “It presents # rich and poor 


alike an open and an even field.” “Ample means of ~ 


education will be provided of avery high order, 
thorough and diversified.” “ Imbuing its course of 
a classical and liberal education with something of a 
liberal spirit.” “It will largely increase in the com- 
munity the number of ripe scholars and highly educat- 
ed men.” “The Free Academy must earn its repu- 
tation by the solid character cf the education it will 
dispense.” 

The Mayor said in his address : “ This institution, 
while it surmounts the common school system, 
strengthens and adorns it.” Hon. Erastus C. Benedict 
said, “ The influence upon the schools is worth more 
than all the cost.” These are universal truths ; they 
express the sentiment of the intelligent people of this 
city to-day as accurately as they did at the time of their 
utterance, only the College having for twenty-five years 
furnished an open and an even field for rich and poor 
alike has been found to be worth more than its cost 
it is bidden by an enlightened public sentiment to “go 
forward.” 
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Now is the time to renew subscriptions. No money 
is so well spent by the teacher as that which enlarges 
his knowledge of the beneficent work of education, 
and presents the living thoughts of other noble toilers 
in the field. Subscribe at once. 


Some teachers (?) have never taken an educational 
paper ; they want education to progress (especially the 
salary part), but they will do nothing to help spread 
ideas and information abroad, Such are properly 
epitaphed as “ dead,” 





The Area of the Circle. 


We have laid before the readers of the JouRNAE 
several ingeniousarticles from the pen of Mr. Lawrence 
S. Benson, who feels sure he has discovered the long- 
sought method of ‘ squaring the circle.’ Wm. Oland 
Bourne, who is a capital mathematician as well as an 
honored poet, presented a carefully prepared article, 
which contained a new and elaborate calculation of 
the area of the circle, designed to show that by actual 
measurement of the trapezoids that area is greater 
than 3R’, the amount claimed by Mr. Benson, Every- 
one who has followed the argument must admit that 
this calculation is unanswerable, even if the ordinary 
one offered by geometers has been insufficient—every 
one except Mr. Benson. He offers as reply, ‘two tin 
cups,’ which he proposes to employ as extinguishers, 
beneath which the genius of Euclid, Newton and La 
Place is to disappear. He entitles his last article 
‘Geometry on its defence :’ by which it might be 
inferred that Mr. Bourne had attacked it, while he 
appeared as defender, The truth is, Mr. Benson 
was the attacking party, and like the valiant Don 
Quixote after his combat with the windmill, appears 
unhorsed on the plain. 3.14159 and -7855, like the 
twin obelisks, still raise their sublime heads in the at- 


mosphere of mathematical knowledge, and will so con- — 


tinue in all coming time. Sufficient debate having 
taken place on this subject, we will now attempt the 
‘ perpetual motion.’ 





—-—-—————— 


RECREATION does not mean idleness, and it may mean 
labor. A wise man will soa his labors that each 
sueceeding one ghall be so totally different from the last tha 
it shall serve as a recreation for it. Physical exertion may 





follow mental, and then give place’to it again. 
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“College of The City of New York and its Opponents.” 





Extract from the New Yorker Staats Zeitung of Dec. 8rd. 

We have of late noticed in the English press, repeated 
attacks upon the College of the City of New York, as well 
as upon all higher education in the public schools. The 
German language, of course, came in for its share of abuse, 
and it is certainly worthy of note that Mr. Baker, the most 
narrow-minded enemy of the Germans, in the Board of Ed- 
ucation is at the same time, the most bitter opponent of the 
College of the City of New York. This circumstance alone 
would suffice to make us, Germans, suspiciousof the attacks 
upon the College. As, however, we wish to be entirely un- 
prejudiced, we have thoroughly investigated the question, 
and now place the result before our readers.” 

“Properly speaking, there are no complaints against the 
management of the Institution. No complaints are made 
either of the incapacity of its instructors,or of deficiencies 
in the curriculum. In fact, nothing is said from which it 
may be inferred that the scholars do not learn everything 
that could be expected. The discontent seems to arise from 
our children learning too much. It is not claimed that the 
instructors are paid too highly, nor that they do not render 
Services commensurate with their salaries. It is only re- 
peated over and over again, that the College costs nearly 
$150,000 annually, and that only 50 students receive the 
Academic Degree. These gentlemen seem to have taken it 
into their heads that the College exists merely for the distri- 
bution of Academic honors. This, however, was not the 
idea of its founders, nor is it the idea of any sensible citizen. 
The object of the College is to enable the scholars of the 
public schools, especially the sons of the poor, but also of 
the wealthy, to perfect the education they have received in 
the other schools, Whether they remain tor a longer or for a 
shorter period, is of secondary importance. Some parents 
can spare their children for one year only. Well, tor such 
students there is a commercial course of one year. The in- 
terests of students who wish to remain for two or three 
years have also been consulted. The plan of studies is so 
arranged that almost every year, each class isa complete 
whole, and this arrangement has hitherto proved beneficial. 
Last year, out of about 700 candidates, half chose the one 
year’s course, So large a number would not have chosen this 
course, had not experience shown it to be advantageous. 
Many students leave the College after an attendance of two 
or three years, but all express their highest satisfaction at 
the results obtained, and most of them show, by their suc- 
cess, the value of the education they have received. 

And what of the charge that only 50 students of this In- 
stitution annually receive their Academic degree? Colum- 
bia College has only studeuts who wish to take the full 
course, and still graduates but from 20 ‘o 25 students. The 
University hardly reaches this number, not to mention less 
important} institutions, Thus we see that the number of 
graduates in these institutions scarcely reaches half the num- 
ber cf those who obtain their diplomas at the Vity College. 
No one draws the conclusion from this, that those institu- 
tions are superfluous, and ought to be abolished, although 
Columbia College with her 140 students costs two-thirds of 
what the City College with 1,000 students costs. Assuredly 
no impartial man will claim that the Jatter with double the 
number of granduates‘is useless! 

Now what are facts? It is true that only 50 diplomas are 
annually distributed; but it is also true that no other 
college in New York distributed even half of that number. 
At {the same time there gentlemen suppress the fact by no 
means unimportant, that 950 other students also receive an 
education, and that the expenses must be dtstributed among 
1,000 students, and not among 50. Suppresio veri—Sug. 
gestio falsi. d 

The other objections are made not only against the New 
Yerk College, but also against all higher education in gen- 
eral. With the German citizens they have but little weight. 
In Germany, not only the primary schools, but also the 
gymnasia and universities, are state institutions, and what 
German does not look with satisfaction at the results of 
German learning. Only a few days ago, Prof. Helmholtz, 
rector of the Berlin University, in his inaugural address, 
pointed with just pride to this prominence of the German 
high schools, and to this prominence Germany owes its pre- 
sent honorable position. Accordingly it appears odd to 
dictate to the State,“ Teach your children the A, B,C by 
all means, but under no consideration anything more.” The 
gentlemen forget that the enlightenment of the individual 
is not only of advantage tothe community and the State, 
but to every citizen. 

Finally, these gentlemen who oppose higher education in 
the public schools seem to have lost sight of the fact that in 
this way they are doing their best to undermine the whole 
school system. In their pretended zeal to obtain justice and 
tights for the poor, they will entirely deprive them of the 
chance of securing an education suited to the times. The 


tublic schools, they say, are for the poor—reading, writing 





and arithmetic are enough for them. Let the rich send 
their children to private schools. A truly republican pro- 
posal! This would be the formal establishment of class 
distinctions—of a moneyed aristocracy. The son of a poor 
man must not learn anything ,which would tend to place 
him ona par with the rich'man, Suppose this proposal 
was carried. What would become of the whole system of 
which Americans are so proud f As soon as it becomes gen- 
erally gnderstood that-the public schools are charity insti- 
tutions, where nothing is allowed to be taught which is 
needful for a cultivated man—all that do not wish to be 
considered beggars would send their children to other 
sehools. No ;—ever since the opinions of those who oppose 
the college have been forced into the background, the pub- 
lic schools have flourished, Only a Bourton would dare to 
recommend such a step backward. 
(Signed,) 
sipinvatiaimanisigicilialal tedtataniesmy 


NEW YORK CITY. 
New York Board of Education. 


The Commissioners met Dec. 5. 


Present. Messrs. BEARDSLEE, BAKER, BELL, COHEN, 
DowpD, GouLpine, HALSTED, HAZELTINE, JELIFFE, PLACE, 
TRAUD, KATZENBURG, VERMILYE, WHEELER, WALKER, 
WErTmMorE, WiLkIns, Woop, WickHAM, and WEsT. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

From trustees of the 8th Ward, asking that the amount 
deducted from salaries of teachers for suspension on Carni- 
val Day, be refunded. 

From the 18th, for book-cases ; from the 19th, for permis- 
sion to appoint four additional teachers ; also to legalize 
appointments of teachers and to pay Miss E. C. Levie ; also 
asking the complaint made by a certain principal should be 
sent to Trustees. 

From C, M. Earle, Jonathan Allston, resigning the office 
of trustee ; from pupils of F. D. G@. S. 19, asking permission 
to present-a testimonial to the principal, Miss M. Wilson, 
signed by 20 pupils, the first being Miss Leonie Wolff. 

A petition was presented, signed by ninety-five principals 
and 330 vice-principals and teachers, asking that Brown’s 
Grammar be retained on the list of text-books and in the 
schools. 

A. 8. Barnes & Co. asked to have a chart of history put on 
list of supplies. 

THE SUPERINTENDENT OF TRUANCY 


A. AND J, 


Reports No. cases investigated, . > ; . 1,348 
“ truants and returned to school, 855 
“ non-attendants “ ” ~ e ‘ -. £4 
“ committed to Reform School, : é - 9 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr. Wickham sent in a resolution asking for the appoint - 
ment of a new committee, to be known as Committee on 
Supervision and Discipline, to whom all complaints of the 
inefficiency of teachers and of defects in discipline made by 
the City Superintendent shall be referred, and who shall 
likewise be etnpowered to make preliminary investigation 
of such matters before they are presented to the board. To 
By-laws. 

THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT 

Reports that in November, classes in the 5th and 7th 

Wards had been examined. 


No. of classes examined, . " ‘ ‘ ‘ - 182 
ee * in which instruction was excellent, om 
is ct “ “ “ “ “e good, ‘ . . 69 
“ “ oy “ “ “ cra fair, . 2 12 

the discipline is either excellent or good in all 

No. of Schools examined, ‘ ‘ . . ' . 18 
- ” found excellent in management . ; 7 
“ “ ood “ “ 6 


Some of the teachers are not discharging their duties ina 
satisfactory manner. Detailed reports of the condition of 
each class and of the efficiency of each teacher have been 
made to the Trustees of the Ward, and he trusts the neces- 
sary action will be taken by them to insure to the schools, 
the best possible instruction. Should this not be done it 
will become his duty to present these cases specificially to 
the Board of Education. 


The total register of papils, 119,808 
Increase over Jaet year, . ‘ 4,783 
Average attendance in Oct., , ‘ 109,085 
Excess over any other previous month, 8,977 


A considerable number were refused admission in the 19th 
ward, but the needed accomodations wil! be in great part 
supplied by the opening of the new building in 75th street, 
now — ready. Tne House of Refuge has been examin- 
ed; it is thoroughly and judiciously organized ; the schools 
are three, and the teachers fifteen in number ; the discipline 
is very effective. 

Mr. Katzenberg sent in two resolutions, one that the teach- 
ers be prohibited from keeping the pupil after 3 Pp. M.: and 
another that primary departments be prohibited from having 
all kinds of receptions, 

Mr. Dowd sent in a resolution to divide the whole number 
of children by 410, (number of sessions,) to find rate of in- 
cidental expenses ; in cases of suspension of schools by order 
of Board of Eduaction to divide by actual number of ses- 
sions. 

REPORTS.—NEW TRUSTEES. 

The Committee on|Nomination ot Trustees sent in the 
following names to hold office for five year: 

Ist Ward, Wm. H. Smyth; 2nd, L. Carrigan; 3rd, J. 
Rogers ; 4th, M. Freidsam; 5th, W. L. Harding ; 6th, T. J. 
Nealis ; 7th, J. W. MeBarron ; 8tb, 8, G. Cook ; 9h, E. Den- 
nison ; 10th, A. Truesdell 11th, J. Wangler; 12th, R. G. 


Rolston ; 13th, James Mahan; 14th, Geo. Thum; 16th, H. 
A. Tailer; 16th, J,!M. Edgar; 17th, F. C, Wagner :318tb, 
H. Terbell ; 19th, R. Kelly ; 20th, J. G. Dimond ; 21th, E. E, 
Anderson: 22nd, David G. Baker ; 28rd, W. Herring ; 24th, 
Morris Wilkins. These were appointed although Mr. Jel- 
liffe raised the question respecting Messrs. Wilkins and 
Baker, that they were members of the body that appointed 
them, and that Mr. Herring beld an office under the city 
government. 

—_« ~~ o @ »--—— 


For the New York Scnoont JournaL, 
“ Self-Government.” 


In one of'your last papers, I read with interest an article 
on Self-Government. 

A large proportion of our teachers are sadly deficient in 
their ideas of governing. Many have been sentout frem 
homes where discipline is a stranger. 

There certainly should be a respect for the social decen- 
cies and amenities that govern in the best society of Chris- 
tendom. This should be taught as soon asa child can com- 
prehend the difference between right and wrong, but alas 1 
so many parents and teachers are blind to the noble influ- 
ence which they might exert that a generation is soon gone 
out from them, taking no solid principle ; only a few scat- 
tering ideas which vanish with the years. Our children go 
from childhood to manhood ; they enter our high-schools 
and seminaries without one idea of a regular system of laws 
known and recognized as the binding force which holds and 
keeps them. I have in my mind a teacher who allows her 
pupils to indulge in loud laughing always when the least 
little thing happens out of the usug! course of events. What 
will be the resnlt when these same scholars go out into ® 
higher schooi ? Another teacher, having young children 
from six to ten years of age in her school, one winter made 
the following rule : When a child did not form into line at 
the call of the bell, he was obliged to hold a snow-ball for 
five minutes in his outstretched hand. One little girl, in 
helping to carry out this miserable discipline, gave out and 
went home sick. 

I never knew of but one teacher who tanght his pupils 
reai genuine self-government, In his schooi, each scholar 
felt proud tq be governed by his own conscience. This teach- 
er began wrong, however. At first, he gave to his school 
the same ideas of government which he bimself had imbib- 
|ed under his parental roof. He scolded, threatened and 
| punished until the pupils felt the rod of his tyranny a most 
| unpleasant accompaniment to their school hours. But after 
| a time a change came upon this teacher, and he received the 

light of the gospel truth ; standing in this light, he perceiv- 

ed at once that, under the new dispensation of God’s prov- 
| idence, we are no longer under the law, but left to the guid- 
| ance of our own conscience, and upon this principle he began 
| to base his future course. 

Providence directed his steps to a new field of labor, and 
in this new position he found a more ample opportunity to 
experiment. He who bad once ruled by fear now opened his 
heart as a fountain of love and sympathy, about which hie 
pupils gathered to be refreshed and encouraged. Many ® 
time do I recall his kind face as he looked back upon his 
school and said, ‘‘ Scholars, you know what I expect during 
my absence,” andthat school did know indeed that their 
honor was at stake. They knew that for any wrong done, 
however trifling, it was as much of an injury to himself as 
tothem. He had won their hearts so to feel, and he held 
power so strcng over tae school that the influence of that 
power pervaded the whole community. 

At a social gathering one evening, I once overheard an 
old pupil say to him, “ Mr. L., how is it that all your schol- 
ars are go enraptured over your teaching? I, for one, used 
to think youa great scold.” ‘“ Well, Miss B., I have only, 
during the last few years, learned how to govern a school, 
and I sincerely wish that I might give my experience to 
every parent and teacher in the land, for it is worth a for- 
tune to teacher or parent.’’ 

=e) Oe." 


A New Arithmetic. 


The mathematical works of the late Prof. Davies are wide- 
ly known and justly popu’ar. Asa mathematician, the 
author stood and still stands,—for an author never dies,— 
among the first of his compeers. 

The distinguishing features of Prof. Peck’s works are 
clearness, conciseness, and accuracy in his definitions, rules 
and illustrations. 
| The work abeve referred to is Davies and Pecks’ Complete 
| Arithmetic, in which the excellencies of these two authors 
are combined, and the combination furnishes as a work very 
near to the teacher’s ideal of a text-book for the scholar and 
the clase-room. 

The order of arrangement is logical ; the definitions clear 
and concise ; the principles plainly and scurately stated ; 
the demonstrations ample and complete and the rules em- 
inently perspicuous and comprehensive. 
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The inductive method by which each subject is introduc- 
ed is the true method to teach arithmetic, and will lead the 
scholar to comprehend the principles on which a rule is 
based, before he knows there is such a rule ; or what is still 
better, lead him to construct rules for himself. 

The mental exercises at the beginning of each subject 
will awaken thought, and the arrangement of graded ex- 
amples and problems will tend to fasten that thought and 
make it a part of the scholar’s mental constitution. 

The mercantile rule in the application of percentage is 
an important practical rule. 

In Mensuration and other parts involving the principles 
of geometry and the higher mathematics, the common er. 
rors of most authors are wisely avoided. Itis folly to at- 
tempt to demonstrate to those who know nothing of geome- 
try the rules which are susceptible only of geometrical 
demonstrations. The author wisely states the mathematical 
truth and the fact that it is demonstrated in geometry. 

The practice of putting into our schools five oa six differ- 
ent books, all of which must be bought by the parent, han 
died and worn out by the scholar, while it may be a profit 
to the publisher and the dealer, is an unnecessary expense 
to the parent and an actual hindrance to the intelligent 
progress of the scholar. The public have been frequently 
put to ruch unnecessary expense, and as frequently imposed 
upon by those who have taken advantage of the system of 
graded schools to multiply the number of books in their 
series of arithmetics. The same is true of reading books, 
What we need is an improvement in quality rather than 
quantity 

This desideratum appears to be reached in Davies & Peck’s 
Complete Arithmetic, It is a happy medium between the 
novelistic slush and gush of some, and the dry and repulsive 
style of others, yet it isa dignified mathematical work We 
are glad to find a work so admirably calculated to supplant 
the diluted “ Half-hour series of light literature” in arith- 
metics which so many publishers and would-be authors seem 

o delight in. It was well to couple the name of the great 
dead with that of the living author. 

The mechanical execution of the book is unsurpassed ; 
the paper is of a superior quality, the type clear and distinct, 
the binding strong and the general appearance unique A 
gentleman, picking upa copy laying upon our desk, ex- 
claimed, “ Decidedly pretty ; it would be an ornament to the 
shelves of a library I want this copy.” 

The publishers of this work, the well known, enterpris- 
ing firm of A. 8. Barnes & Co. have struck at the root of a 
great evil in our school literature, and we shall look with 
high anticipation to see other branches and other works 
treated in a similar manner. 


ooo 


Philadelphia. 


(From our Correspondent.) 

AT present, the proposed reduction of salaries has not 
parsed the Board of Aldermen. A good deal was said against, 
not education, but the teachers. It was ciphered up by one 
member that the teacher only worked five hours a day for 
five days in a week, and that for only forty weeks in the 
year ; another said there was no end of incompetent persons ; 
that many girls were appointed who could go through the 
“examination business,” having been “coached up” for it, 
but were really wanting in common sense—“ addle-pated” 
girls was the phrase, we believe. 


A FIGHT IN A SCHOOL-ROOM. 

Miss Warwick, a teacher at the James Pollock secondary 
school, Fitzwater street, attempted to punish a lad, but 
found he was an ugly customer. She struck him, so he 
Bays, over the knuckles with a ruler, or stick, which remov- 
ed the skin from them, and then bumped his head against 
the wall. He then caught hold of her, and a tussle ensued, 
lasting for about an hour, so it is averred. His father en- 
tered complaint, and the sub-committee of the board on the 
Pollock school, after a hearing uf the case, suspended Miss 
Warwick, and so the matter rests until the sectional board 
meets to pass upon the question. 


PUPIL AND PRINCIPAL. 

A lady ‘ook her child, before the schools closed in the 
summer, to the country, where they remained until Novem- 
ber. After they returned, the father had his child entered 
in the division of the secondary, which she would have been 
promoted to, had she remained in the city until the July 
examination. Miss Thomas, the principal of the primary 
school which the child had previously attended, happened 
in the secondary school on the third day after the child had 
been in that school, and told her that she must come bark 
into the primary school or be sent home. The parents of 
the child would not consent to this, and the pupil { was sus- 
pended. This case was heard by a committee, who decided 
that the child should be reinstated, and so informed Miss 
Thomas. Miss T. refused to reinstate the pupil, and the 





cage will have to be determined at the monthly meeting of 


er the rules laid down for the guidance of teachers in such 
cases have been violated by the principal. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
The Franklin Institute turned its attention to the ques- 
tion of having our schools made more practical and useful 
to the scholars, Mr. Wm. Welsh says that the present sys- 
tem had overstocked the market for teachers and for idlers, 
who despise or are wholly unfit for any industrial pursuits.” 
The Institute passed a resolution inviting Prof. Runkle to 
come and deliver an address on this important subject, and 
also passed a resolution requesting the proper authorities 
to provide a thoroughly competent superintendent of draw- 
ing, who will not only instruct teachers in that practically 
important department, but will also assist in its introduction 
into all the public schools of this great manufacturing city. 
TEXT-BOOKS. 
It is claimed that one or two publishing-houses in Phila- 
delphia have monopolized the sale of text-hooks,and an in- 
quiry isto be made as tothe amount paid for text-books 
each year since 1870, together with particulars respecting 
the name and number of each book bought, and from whom 
purchased. Those who are in a position to know assert that 
the board's own rules have been very often violated in the 
matter introducing text books, simply to favor some compil- 
er, author or publisher. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
It is being felt here, as with you, that no child under six 
years of age should be admitted to the public schools, as they 
are neither adequate nor suitable but for nursery purposes. 
It is said there are teachers who have no certificates of 
their own, occupying positions to which others were elected, 
and drawing pay under the latter’s names. 
It is said there is at least one member of the Board of Ed- 
ucation who cannot write ten consecutive words grammati- 
cally, or spell one out of every three words accurately. 
Kate U. Dearr, first assistant teacherin the Mt. Vernon 
Grammar School, Third {section, died last week. She was 
an accomplished and intelligent teacher. 
There is considerable complaint about school children 
catching severe colds while at school, occasioned by sending 
the scholars, or permicting them to go, out of the warm 
school-rooms in the school'yards at recess, without shawls 
or cloaks on them in cold weather. c. B. L. 
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Ames’ COMPENDIUM OF PRACTICAL AND ORNAMENTAL 
PENMANSHIP. 

Prot. D. T. Ames, the pen artist, 205 Broadway, has for 
nearly two years past been preparing a work upon Orna 
mental Penmanship, which he ‘intends shall he a complete 
guide and hand book in that art. This work is now com- 
| plete and will in a few days be ready for sale. We have had 
the pleasure of examining a nwober, the proof pages of 
which certainly indicate that the work will equal if not 
exceed in exten‘, variety and artistic excellence, as well as 
its peculiar adaptation for the use of penmen and artists, any 
kindred work we have ever examined. It will indeed be a 
beautiful and valuable work, one reflecting great credit upon 
its author, as a skillful and versatile artist. 
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Educational Notes. 





Pror. ApGcar, of Trenton, recommends that every school 
district or township school should have a museum, into 
which might be gathered specimens of flowers, insects, 
fishes, birds, minerals, etc., found in its neighborhood. He 
thinks that a great part of the collecting should be Jone by 
the pupils, and believes that distinguished naturalists 
would be inéuced to inspect these museums. 
Discouraged, weary teacher ? 
Call you your labor vain ? 
The little hands that restless play, 
And rise before you day by day, 
In life’s stern school may bear brave part ; 
Oh weary one, take heart! 

THE Hungarian Minister of Education has published a 
report on the educational progress of the country. In 1869 
the number of national schools was 13,646; in 1871, 14.- 
550; and in 1874, 15,887. ‘There is one schoo! for 874 in- 
habitants. The number of attendances has increased from 
48 per cent. in 1869 to 70 per cent. in 1874 In the latter 
year, of the children who went to school, 740,576 were of the 
Hungarian nationality, 319,128 were Slavs, and 204,152 
were Germans. 

The Crimson (Harvard College paper) says that the elec- 
tives in advanced mathematics attract only three per cent. 
of the students,—* the lectures are not made clear enough. 
The instructors pass from point to point with such rapidity 
that it is often impossible to take intelligible netes. The 
student has little or no opportunity to ask questions, and is 
left to work out ebscure points by himself. So, until an 
examination reveals the fact,the instructor never knows 


whether students should choose their own studies, there 
seems to be now a growing objection. It is well stated by 
the Evening Post, “ Can the ordinary student in our Amer- 
ican colleges be trusted to select the branches of study that 
are the more disciplinary; and will he not yield to the 
temptation, when a large number of studies are open to his 
choice, to select the branches which he can master easiest ? 
College geniuses, of course, we can always trust to select 
the branches which are at once congenial and disciplinary. 
But we trust that we do not offend the body of ‘American 
students when we say that they are not geniuses, and that 
the aim of the American college is not to educate the few, 


‘but the many.” 


Golden Thoughts. 


A TEACHER must be able to trace the putting forth into 
bud and leaf of every one of his own intellectual powers, the 
outward indices which portrayed these inward progressions, 
and those appropriate and efficient means for incitiug the 
mind to greater efforts. 


Ir “ there is no royal road to learning,” there is one made 
royal by the feet who have trod it. 


THE educator should produce a retentive memory, a power 
of concentrating the mind, an ability to form distinct con- 
ceptions of the relations of things to each other, and the 
power of combining within, the received ideas of the outer 
world. 


THORWALSDEN.—“ Ob,” said he, “ when anybody asks me 
when I was born, I always say in 1796, because it was in 
1796 that I came to Rome, and that is the true date of an 
artist’s birth. Bartolini, you know, does not accept that 
doctrine, and says, that if nature has marked you out for an 
artist, it makes no difference whether you were born in the 
midst of Florence or in the midst of a forest, Nonsense. Be- 
fore I went to Copenhagen, I had modelled a number of lit- 
tle things, as well as I knew how, with the little I could get 
there ; but I had no idea of art. If I had stayed there till 
now, I should have made a few dry bas reliefs and bad stat- 
ues, been appointed president of the academy and director! 
perhaps, of some museum, and never produced asingle thing 
worth looking at. There is something in the antique which 
no moderns have ever equalled. Canova has never done it ; 
nor have I. What it consists in, I cannot tell, but I never 
look at an old statue without feeling it.” 


EXTRACT from Matthew Arnold's “ Summer Evening”— 
taking space into consideration, no poet has excelled this : 


Ye Heavens! whose pure, dark regions have nosign 

Of languor, though so calm and though so great, 

Are yet untroubled and unpassionate, 

Who though so noble, share in the world’s to/l, 

And though so tasked, keep free from dust and soil ; 

I will not say that your mild deeps retain 

A tinge, it may be, of their silent pain, 

Who have longed deeply once and longed in vain, 

| But é will rather say that you rema’n 

A world above man’s head, to let him see 

How boundless might his soul’s horizons be— 

How vast, yet of what clear transparency ! 

How it were good to sink there and breathe free ! 
How fair a lot to fill, 
Is left to each man still ! 


‘—_—<eo > 











As many readers of the JOURNAL have needed or do now 
need to have their teeth repaired, we should be pleased to 
call attention to the card of Dr. W. J. Stewart, whose office 
for dentistry is at No. 373 West 23d St. Dr. Stewart is an 
educated dentist, with natural ability in mechanical matters 
and proficient in his art. Msny teeth are destroyed outright 
or their decay hastened by unskillful dentistry, not to say 
from unprincipled recklessness. Nothing of this character 
ean be charged upon Dr. Stewart. He has the skill to per®™ 
ceive at once what each one’s case required, and the ability 
as well as judgment to do it. Nor does he resort to charla- 
tanic practices to overawe or deceive his patrons. 

It is too common for “first class dentists” to employ 
hours upon hours unnecessarily, in plugging cavities,—a 
parently for the purpose of being able to charge enormously 
for the time so fooled away. ‘There is seldom, probably 
never occasion for this maneuver; and one recommenda- 
tion of Dr. Stewart, is that he carefully abstains trom it. 
He has too much to do to find it necessary to waste the time 
and patience of patrons. 

In regard to the quality of his work, we think he has few 
superiors. Having had occasion to employ the services of 
different operators, we speak with knowledge on the sub- 
ject. He never spoils a tooth by blunders. He is up with 
the times,—employs the best methods known, and directs 
his endeavors to the art of making every tooth as service- 
able and long-lived as possible. 

In the matter of artificial sets,it is, perhaps, enough to 
say that he isa natural mechanic. He is not only accurate 
in judgment, but painstaking, and careful. It is his aim to 
render the loss of the natural teeth as li:tle of a mistortune 
as possible. He learned his profession trom one of the most 
accomplished artists of the day,and has now practiced it 
many years, giving gepral satisfaction. For expertness, 
professional wledge, and cther qualificatione necessary in 
his vocation, Dt. Stewart enjoysa deservedly high reputa- 
tion, and it is neither flattery or exaggeration to add that his. 
work is not excelled. 








the Board of Directors. The question to be decided is, wheth- 


whether the student understands the subject or not.” As 

























Post-pai: : 
_ 118 Broadway, New York. 
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A LIVE TEACHER 


WRITES: 
“THE SONG HERALD isa Grand Book ; 
have already ordered 212 copies.’”’ 
—FoR— 


SINGING CLASSES AND cONVENTIONS 
There certainly has never before appeared a book of 
musical instruciion and beautiful music, so complete 
in all its departmenis as 


“THE SONG HERALD.” 


New Edition Rendy. 192 Pages. Price 75 
Cents : 37.50 a dozen. 


ARE YOU ONE of the goandg?) 


This ia the title of a new sacred song that is becom- 
ing widely popular. It has a thrilling effect when well 
surg. Price i> cente, 


" 
CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 
THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
The new volume, begiuug wi.h October number, 
will excel any of the preceding in every 
Send stainp for fall particulars fsr the new year, and 
of that the Visitor *‘does actually give over $20 for 
501" Address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
And 805 BROADWAY NEW YORK, 





Important to Teachersand Parents 


BELL’S PATENT TRANSPARENT TEACHING 
CARD. 


The TEACHING CARD or MAGIC SPELL- 
EK is the first of an Educational series, and enables 
the youngest to spell at sight. It consists of twenty- 
six cards. On the top of each card is printed in large 
type a letter, the initial of a shert word which appears 

the bottom of this card in bold characters. This is 
allit seems to be; but on holding the card up to th 
light there is plainly visible the object for which the 


DIRECTORY 


TO PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


For Circulars and specia) information address the 
New Yorx Scoot JouBNAL. 





New York City. 
FOR BOYS, 


Thomas R, Ash, Collegiate School. 17 East 16. 

Geo, W. Clarke, Collegiate School. 40 Washington Sq. 
H. B, Chapin, Collegiate School, 79 W. 62, 

Alfred Colin, Collegiate School, 1267 Broadway. 

Flie Charlier, Charlier Institute, 108 W. 59. 

V. Dabney, University School, 25 East 29, 

D, 8. Everson, Collegiate School. 127 6th Avenue. 
Engene Fezandie, Collegiate School. 37 W. 33, 

8. N. Griswold Music Conservatory. 5 E. 14. 


| 


LOCATED IN NEW YORK ONLY AT 
No. 5 E. 14th st., second door cast of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 
This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- | 
STRUMENTAL MUS MUSIC, Harmony and Com 





tion, 

eg and tic ‘Action, Fore Lan- 
— Paiati , offers unequalled ad- 

i Trntages to to Pa , from the first beginning to the fin- 


| geby 
ae X SPECI AL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers, 
Classes of Three Pupils, br per quarter. 
“ Two 
Strictly Private Lessons, » be 
The CONSERVATORY remains open the entire year. 
STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
commmencing from date uf entran 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to 10P.M. 
N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. located 
at No. 5 East 14th st., near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the State), is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from all other Music Schools which 
peek ite name and methods, evidently with the view 


Terme: 








word stands, Thus parents and teachers ma; 
the very best and simplest method, yct conce ved, for 
teaching an infant to spell. For instance, the child’s 
attention is first calied to the big letter, say D, and | 
next to the word DOG, “D stands for D OG,” says 
the teacher. “ Now little one, what does DOG stand 
for? Noreply. The card is held up before the infan- 
tile gaze, and lo! a well drawn dog is brought to light. 
When the child wonderingly and delig ex 
“DOG!” A few repetitions of this interesting mane- 
uvre, and the letter and word will be indelibly impres- 
sed on the little one’s memory. 
the first attraction to the mind of a child, becomes the 
medium of its instruction, 

Price 25 cts. per pack, containing the entire alphabet. 

Sold by all Booksellers, Stationers and Toy Dealers, 

d direct from the inventor, GEORGE C, BELL, 

J324-13t C3-3t | 





What will the Weather be To-morrow. 


POOL'S SIGNAL SERVICE BAROMETER, | 


OR STORM GLASS AND THERMOMETER COM- 
BINED, WILL TELL YOU. 


It will détect and indicate 







It will tell what kind of 
a storm is app ,» and 
from what quarter it comes— 


by \OF 

fy NMA Eten’ 4 
‘AD E \M SAS es its - in asin- 
There an accu- 
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which alone is worth the price of the binati 


Thus, amusement, | 


the reby. 
The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the school, 


Gibbons & Beach, Collegiate School. 444 Fifth Ave. 

Joseph D. Hull, Collegiate School. 58 Park Ave, 

J. L. Hunt, Collegiate School, 182 Fifth Ave. 
| M. Maury & J. B. Hays. 
|” East 49. 

8S. H. Kleinfeld. Kleinfeld’s Institute, 
| Morris W. Lyon, Collegiate School. 
John McMullen, Collegiate School. 
J. H. Morse, Collegiate School. 
8S. 8. Packard, Business College. 


1608 3rd Ave, 
5 East 22, 
1214 Broadway. 
1267 Broadway, 

805 Broadway. 


| , and is under 
parvitenet Soman r, 
Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the 20 years was asso- 


ryant 

thor of the Book-keeping series which bears their | 
— ae College was founded in 1 and has | 
ees aoe utility and gy avor, and 
Io ee nye dS ---s » R he + ft. i 

location is unsu an 
gant ; the course of study most t thorough and efficient. 
rates of tuition have pasts Se reduced, and 
~ enter at any time. ition per term of 
tuining Tall piste .00, Callor send for circular con- 
‘ull particulars, §, 8, PACKARD, Principal, @ 

M. my oe Business College, 907 Broadway. 

AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 62 Bowery, cor- 
Canal St, Established 1849, Paine’s Uptown Col. 
lege removed to 907 Broadway. Specialties.—Book- 
keeping, Arithmetic, Classics, Rudimental and Higher 
English Branches, 'W riting Lessons $3.00 per month, 





will send it ree to any addrees on receipt of $2. ‘This 
great Weather Indicator is endorsed by the most emi- 
nent Physicians, Professors, and Scientific Men of the 
day to be the BEST IN THE WORLD. 

Beware of Imitations, none genuine without our 
Trade Mark. Every instrument warranted Perrrect 
and Rewianiz,. When you order, please state your P. 
O, addres, and mention the name of Express Co., and 
their nearest office to your place. Post Office Money 
orders or Registered Letters may be safely sent at ouR 
RISK. We make good ALL DAMAGE THAT OCCURS BY 
SHIPPING. 

Agents wanted. Send stamp for circular, Exclu- 
sive controle of territory granted. Manufactured only 


by the 
U. S. NOVELTY CO., 
835 Broadway, New York. 
Please mention this paper, 


POTTER’S AMERICAN MONTHLY 


Every Teacher and Scholar, every Reader and Think- 
er in America should have this peculiarly American 
perayee ee it stands pre-eminent in those features that 

most attractive in Magazine literature and presents 
a 2 vaely and extent of entertaining and instructive 
articles not attempted by any other. No one sheuld 
miss ite Semi-Historic American sketches for 1878. 

The coming year will excel in Scientific, Art and Lit- 
erary production, and possess all those emphatic pop- 
ular tendencies that have made it the 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE of the, PEOPLE, 
Send in subscriptions now. 
Three Dollars a year,*post-paid. 
Representatives of ability wanted everywhere to take 
permanent agencies and secure handsome pay. Liber- 
al terms for clubs, Many are making in spare hours 
from $3. to $5.aday. Address 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., PusLisHEns, 
327-13t Philadelphia, Pa. 


B.S. BURROWS, 
PRACTICAL 


JOBPRINTER, 


734 Market Street, Philadelphia. 








ing from 9 A. M, till 10 P. M. 
Julius W. Sachs. Collegiate School, 101 West 45. 
Miss Warren. School for Boys. 721 6th. 


FLORENCE KINDERGARTEN. 
Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Principal. 

The Board of Trustees of the Florence Kindergarten 
will add to the institution, a Training-Class for iustruc- 
iton in Froebel’s Science, which will offer superior ad- 
vantages to those wishing to understand the method. 
and po oe of Kindergartening. 

The kindergarten numbers fifty-eight ; the building 
and grounds are ample ; the location unsurpassed ; and 
terms and board, reasonable, 

Address, for circular, Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Princi 
pal. or Mr. H. B. HAVEN, Secretary, Florence, Mass, 


AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 


33 W. 45th street, near 5th Ave.; N. Y. 
18th year begins Sept. 25th., Miss E. M. Cor., 
Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL for MOTHERS and TEACH- 
ERS 











. 

Re-opens Oct. 24. Free Lectures every Wed- 
nesday, from 2 to 4 P. M., at Educational Parlor 
and General Depot for American Kindergarten 
Material, 621 Broadway, N. Y. 





DUCATIONAL BUREAU, 35 UNION SQUARE.— 
Engagements made for Teachers, No charge to 
schools and families. 
ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, Manager. 





INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
National ee oy Washington, D.C. Au- 
tumn Class Oct, 2d. 1877. Mrs, Louise 
and Miss Susie Pollock, Principals. Mrs. Louise Pol- 
lock has been for fifteen years an earnest student and 
advocate of the Kindergarten System, and transtated 
Mdme. Zine Mo. cn’s “ Paradise of Childhood.” 
a Manual for Famnly and Kindergarten in 1664. Wies 
Susie Pollock graduated ia the Kindergarten Normal 
Institute of Berlin, — and has been | ever since 


engaged in in with 
Freebel’s Kindergarten System in Mass. and Wabing- 











ee ee ted oh tee ices Gen fen. Ber peme and ticular. to thie P: 
neatly and prom; executed at low prices. Orders a Mike BUBIE FO. K 
by mail promptly $27-ly A oer etethent Roe. Washington, D.C. 
Book. List of 3,000 How to Cou HAUL SEMINARY for young ‘adies 
100 ee see F & Co. BelégepertCom. Address Mus Bums Raweoe, 


New York Conservatory = Music, 


N. Y. Latin School, 22 | 


3 | Ladies qualified as book keepers and cashiers, Day or | 


phia, Pa. For 

‘eachers, Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced Students. Attention to conversa- 
tion and oratory, vocal culture, useing spe recitation. 
Chartered 1875, Grants diplomas. 


; Both sexes 
Send for catalogue. 


N ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND @RA- 





PEIRCE’S 


UNION BUSINESS COLLEGE 
89 8. 10th Gt, Philadelphia. 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, M.A., 


PRINCIPAL AND PROPRIETOR 


REV. JOHN THOMPSON, 


Business MANAGER, 
liesidence, 2002 Brandywine Street. 





The Thirteenth Collegiate Year began on 
Monday, September 3rd, 1877. 


Evening Sessions begin Monday, Sept. 17,1877. 


: The Centennial C awarded to this institution 
\ the Business College Diploma and Medal, 











TS Principal is a professional teacher. We has charge 

of the practice school,, Its teachers of Book-keeping 

are expert accountants of varied experience and large 

practice, Its faculty is large and composed of educa- 

— tlemen who have made thia branch of study a 
ty. 


T prepares those who have business talent for suc- 
cess in life, and gives to those whose early advanta- 
ne Reta limited or neglected, an opportunity to secure 
vidual instruction at class rates, Ite course of 
instruction, consisting of tarts aA penmanshiph 
arithmetic, letter-writing, commercial nN the English 
branches, and the forms and t is 
; 88 valuable and necessary a training for AN. about to 
engage in business as the Medical College course is for 
hose about to practice medicine. 


DDITIONAL rooms have been fitted up for its in- 
creased patronage. 


T 1s commended to the public by Bishops, Editors, 
Judges, Railroad Presidents and Business Men, 
| whose sonst and clerks it has educated, 











325-13t 
Circulars free to those who call or write for them, 


| Amenices and FOREICN TEACH- 
“wales AGENCY. 








bensties Tutors, Professors, Governesses and Teach- 
ers forevery department of instruction. Gives infor- 
mation to parents of good schools; sells and rents 
school properties. Twelve years’ successful experience 
in the management of the “American School Lasti- 
tute,” warrants Miss Young in guaranteeing satisfac- 
tien. Circulars sent on application. 
Address 
MISS M, J. YOUNG, 


23 Union Square, New Yo" 


BOOKS 


Which every teacher should possesss. 





Mitchell’s Hints for the Overworked............ $0.7 
Eggjeston’s, (G. C.) How to Educate Yourself. ... 
| Schrridt’s History ot Education......... ....... 7 
Burton’s Observing Faculties... ...............++ 7 
Camp’s Illustrative Teaching.................... «7 
Hailman’s Kindergarten Culture. depsnees 7 
Hailman’s Lecturn on Pedagogy............ as 7 
Orcutt’s Teacher’s Manual....................« 





Barnard’s Oral Training Lessons........... .... 1,00 
Douai’s Kindergarten....... shidacaceites ey 
Hailman’s Object Teac hing... oshina@hehdes 1,00 
Kriege’s, The Child, its Nature aud Relations... 1.00 
Loomis’ Mental and Social Culture.............. 1.0 
Duffey’s (Mrs. F. B.) No Sex in Education....... 1,00 
Hart's, In the Schoolroom.,..... .......... «++ 1,25 
Mann and Peabody’s Kindergarten Guide. 1. 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners... 1,25 
Herbert Spencer’s Fducation............ 1,25 
Clarke’s Sex in Education................. 1,25 


Well’s Graded Schools. ...........scccccsceseses 
Kiddie, Harrison and Calkins’ How to Teach.... 
Russell's Normal Training ................+.+. 
Potter and Emerson’s School and Schoolmaster. 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching 

Raub’s Plain : Educational . ea 
Sypher’s Art of Teaching School........ 
Northend’s Teacher's Assistant.......... 
Northend’s Teacher and Parent. . ..... 
Calkins’ Primary Object of ‘leachmg 

Ray’s Mental Hygiene............s0s000 .cseeee 
Holbrook’s School Management 
Jewell’s School Government.... ...........6.... 
Wickersham’s School Economy........... ..... 
Richter’s, (Jean Paul,) Levana.................. 
Clark’s Building of a Brain.............. ...... 
Davies’, (Emily.) Higher Education of Women.. 
Dwight's Higher Christian Eduecation........... 
Mansfield’s American Education............. > 
Northrop’s Education Abroad. 
Ogden’s Science of Education .. " 
Todd's Student's Manual........ 
Abbott’s Teacher............... “ 
Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects..............+.... 
Kingsley’s Health and Edneation............... 


Brackett’s, (Anna C.) Education of American Girls 1. 
Mayhew’s Universal EdBeation 1 











BeARRBSSSsesszssesssszsurk 


Holbrook’s Normal Methods of Teaching........ 1.75 
Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction........... 1.75 
Youman’s Culture Demanded by Modern Life," 2.00 


Barnard’s Pestalozzi and Pestslozzianism......) 3 50 
S@™~ The above named volumes will be sent post-paid 
on receipt of price 
Address the publishers of the JourNAL, 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO,, 
17 Warren Street, New York. 
New Yorx, July, 1877. 





YEING.—Staten Island Fancy Dye! 
ment. 

John Street. 
York ; 289 Fulton Street, 


Philedelphia ; 110 W. Baltimore 


establish- 

Barrett, Nernews & Co., ce, 5 &T 

Branch Offices—1142 Broadway, New 

; 47 North 8th St, 
Baltimore. 









This Cut Illustrates the Manner of Using 
DR. PIERCE’S 


Fountain Racal 


DOUCHE, 


Ths instrument is especially designed for the 
perfect application of aed 


DE. SAGE’S CATARRE REMEDY,, 


It is the only form of mstrument nad you 
with which fluid medicine can be carried 
and perfectly applied to all parts of the a ton 
nasal passages, and the chambers or cavities com- 
poanleeting therewith, in which sores and ulcers 
uently exist, and from which the catarrhal 
dise arge ey roceeds. The want of suc- 
cess in treating arrh heretofore has arisen 
ay Soe the impossibility of applying rem- 
edies to these cavities and chambers by any of the 
ordinary methods, This obstacle in the way of 
effecting cures isgntirely overcome by the inven- 
tion of the Douche, Its use is pleasant and so 
simple thata child can understand it Full and 
explicit directions accompany each instru- 
ment, When used with this mstrument, Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrh Reme y cures recent attacks of 
“Cold in the Head” by a 
few applications. 


CATARRH 


SYM PTOMS—Frequent 
headache, discharge falling into throat, some- 
times profuse, watery, thick mucus, purulent, 
offensive, etc. In others, a dryness, dry, watery, 
weak, or inflamed eyes, stopping up, or obstruc- 
tion, ‘of nasal passages, ringing in ears, deaf- 
ness, hawking and coughing to clear throet, 
ulcerations, scabs from ulcers, voice alter 
nasal twang, offensive breath, impaired or t 
deprivation of sense of smell and taste, dizziness, 
mental depression, loss of appetite, indigestion, 
enlarged tonsils, amy | cough = Only a few 
of these symptoms are likely to be present in any 
case at one time, 

Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, when used 
with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal 1 Douche, and ac. 
com panied with the constitutional treatinent whick 
is recommended in the pamphlet that wraps each 







bottle of the Remedy, is a perfect spec ifle for this 
loathsome disease. It is mild and pleasant to 
use, containin no strong or caustic drugs or 
poisons. The Gatarrh Remedy is sold at 00 cents, 


Douche at & cents, by ali Druggists. 
% V. PIERCE, M. D.,. Prop'r, 
LUFFAILO, N. ¥. 


CASH CAPITAL, 200,000. 
COMMERCIAL 


Fire Insurance Company, 


of NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 157 Broadway. 


M.V.B. FOWLER, - Presi'lent, 
DAVID QUACKENBUSH, - Scoretary. 





THE 
TEACHER'S 
DEeWwTtistT. 


W. J. STEWART, No 373 W. 28rd st., offers his ser- 
vices to the teachers and others of New York City and 
vicinity. All branches of the profession attended toat 
very moderate rates. Special attention paid to filling 
teeth with the Gold and Platina Alloy stopping. This 
is in every respect a superior filling, and as durable as 
gold ; it will nhither shrink nor corrode, T filled 
with ‘this material from $1.00 to $1.50 according to size, 
Special rates to teachers. Refers to the editor of the 
Journal. Cars from all parts of the city pom, Se 
door, 





USEFUL PRESENTS. 


Boys and CIRLS 
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GOLDING 6 CO. Nemnyrs. Fort-Will Ba. 
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REMINGTON 
SEWING MACHINES. 


No Machine has sprung 80 rapidly into fayor as pos- 
eossing just the qualities needed in a family Machine— 
mamely: Ligut RusNING, Smoors, NorszLuss, Rarrp, 
Dusaszez, with perfect Looxettron, 


Within the past year important inprovements have 
‘been added and no trouble will be spared in keeping 
the Beminoron ahead of all competitors, 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED.' 
Agents Wanted in all Unoccupied Ter- 
ritory. 


REMINCTON 
Creedmoor Rifle. 


VICTORIOUS AT 


*CREEDMOOR, 1874. 
DOLLYMOUNT, (875. 
CREEDMOOR. 1876, 


———— ee 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE 
BREECH LOADING 
yy ry Sis 
SHOT GUNS. 
The best guns for the price ever produced, Univer- 
@ally recommended by those who have used them, 








WEBB’'S 
Patent Cartridge Loader. 


The only complete apparatus ever invented, combin- 

ing in one complete and portable machine all the vari- 

us implements employed in loading paper and metal- 
Uo shells. 

REVOLVERS, REPEATING PISTOLS. AMMUNI- 

TION, GUN MOUNTINGS, IRON AND STEEL 
RIFLE AND SHOT BARRELS, FOR 
CUSTOM GUN SMITH 


Armory § Principal Office, Illion, N. ¥. 


ANCH OFFIORS : 

261 & 283 Broadway, New York, Arms and 8, Machines, 
Boston, 146 Tromont St., Sewing Machines and Arms, 
‘Chicago, 237 State St,, Sewing Machines and Arms, 


Baltimore, 47 North Charles St., (Masonic Temple), 
Sewing Machines and Arms. 


Forged, Disguiscd & Anonymous Writing, 


Having had over 30 years’ experience, I am prepared 
@s an export to examine handwriting of all kinds, such 
as anonymous, disguised and forged papers. All bus- 
iness entrusted to my care atrictly confidential, In- 
struction given to those wishing to improve their 
handwriting. The only bank educated expert in the 
eoustry, 








GEORGE STIMPSON, Jr., 
205 Broadway, New York, 


EPILEPSY, 
FALLING SICKNESS, 


POSITIVELY CURED, the worst cases of the 
longest 7 by « Dr. Hebbard’s Cure. 

O HUMBUG,” &% HAS CURED THOUS- 
ANDS. Will give $1.000 fora case it will 
mot beneat. A Sample Bottle free to all addressing 
Dwscxe & Co., Chemists Office 1,323 Broadway, N. Y 


Devoe’s Brilliant Oil, 


Safe and Reliable. 








The Devoe Manufacturing ¢0., 


80 Beaver Street, 
NEW YORK, 


LADIES Can eoler their own Stockings for less than on 
Contper pair ANY CoLoRnor sHaoe by the us> of 

“MAGIO TINTS. 0 renewor change the color se ei 
Dre omnes, restore to f-osimeas and brillianey yter ted Bilks, M~ 








Alpacas, N md s. Rivbons, &e or impart to them new a ee y 
Sha l-e—bit!'o tre dis amd nominal cost—Stiek of any desired color 
: Beh og ree ote MtSevs 34if -ront colored micks te. Seat stomp 
widows onl Suaples, REARNEY CHEMICAL WORKS, 
t.O. bee 3930 OR Courtlandt Street, New York 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


WOOLLETT’S 
Villas and Cottages, 


oR 


Homes for All. 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE, 


OF TWELVE VILLAS AND TEN COTTA- 
GES, BEING A COLLECTION OF DWEL- 
LINGS SUITED TO VARIOUS IN- 
DIVIDUAL WANTS AND AD- 
APTED TO DIFFERENT 
LOCATIONS. 


‘Reduced cut of Perspective View, Piate 28.) 

This is the most picturesque and pleasing work issu- 
ed, adapted to the public wants, One Vol., oblong 8va, 
of forty 8 x 12 plates. 

Cloth, mailed, postpaid to any address on re- 





ceipt of price........ easegeectosons “ee secces $3.00 
CONTENTS. 
ome VILLAS. 


1 Prate 1. Basement, mp and 90 chery plans o 
Frame Villa, Scale indicated on plate, 
PLaTE 2. Perspective view. 
Puiatze 3. Pe ve Ly Frame Villags 
House, Plans s Tr to Design No. 1. 
Pirate 4. Ist and : 2d ~~ pane of a Brick Vil, 
la. Scale indicated on 
Puate 56. Front aenslion of Villa. Scale indi. 
cated on plate. 
Piate 6. Perspective view. 
Puate 7. Ground and 2d floor plans of Bric) 
Villa. Scale indicated on plate, 
PuaTe 8. Perspective view. 
Piate 9. Istand 24 door plans of a Frame 
Villa. Scale indicated on plate, 
PuaTE 10. Front elevation. 
PuaTE 11, 1st and 2d story plans of a Frame villa 
Puate 12, Perspective view. 
Prats 13, ist and 2d story plans of a Frame villa 
Plate 14. Front elevation. 
Plate 15. Pers ive view of a Villa, Plans 
Gimilar to Design 7. 
Plate 16. Ist and 2d story plans of Brick Villa, 
Scale indicated on plate. 
Plate 17. Perspective view. 
Plate 18. ist and 2d story plansof a Brick Villa. 
Bcale indicated on plate. 
Plate 19, Perspective view. 
11 = Plate +20. | “ome view of Brick villa. Plans 


to Design 10. 
12 Plate 21. Ist and 2d story plans of Frame Vil- 
plate, 


coe ©&© @S@HxsOaer oer 8H 8 @ bw 


a 


Plate 23. ist and 2d story plans of a Frame 
on plate, 


Pp 24, Perspective view. 
Plate 25. Perspective view of Frame Cottage. 


Plate 2d story plans of a Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate, 
levation 


tive view. 

Plate 29. Istand 2d story plansof a Framo 
Cottage. Eg ae Tso 

Plate 


Perspective 
Plate L set aad On cheer plasie of 0 Belek Cst> 
Scale indicated on plate, 
32. Perspective view. 
Plate 33, Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cot- 
2. Scale indicated on plate 
M Pe ve view. 
Pilate 35. ist and 2d story plans of a Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on — 
Piate 36. Perspective V 
Pilate 37. Perspective Ams of Cottage Plans 


similar to Design 7. 
Plate 38. Pers ive view of Cottage. Plans 
similar to Design 7. 
Plate’ 39. ist and 2d story plans of a Brick and 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate 
40. Perspective view. 
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® Naw Yorx Scuo0ot JourNAL OFFIcz, 
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Suc wine Pians, ELEVATIONS AND VIEWS 








REYNOLD’S PATENT 


ECONOMIC 
BOOKS AND BOOK BACKS 


Duplicating Letter Books, 
CONSECUTIVE BOOKS, 


END-OPENING MEMORANDUMS. 


MANUFACTORY, DAYTON, OHIO. 


BANK and MERCANTILE PRINTINC a SPECIALTY. 


L. R. GOODWIN, £<esterp and Southern Agent, 
76 Park Piace, New Yerk. 




















THE LLOYD COMBINATION; Pen, Pencil, Rubber and Stee! Knife Blade. atts be 
closed for the pocket.) Handsomely Nickel-Piated. Sample Post-paid, 25 Cents. 
Six for $1.00, Extraordinary inducements to Agents 


J. BRIDE & Co., Clinton Place, New York. 





> USE 


USE emt 


fen Mie 
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Bryan's Electro-Voltaic and Magnetic Applian, 


This improvement embraces all the effective properties of old inventions without the inconvenience of 
using vinegar acids or other liquids to set them in motion. The metals are so nicely adjusted that the heat 
| and moisture of the body are sufficient to cause the electro-voltaic current, and they vp ry mag- 


netic as long as in good order. They are undoubtedly superior to anything of the 1 kind offered for sale, and 
meet with the just commendation of our most eminent practitioners. They can be worn night or day by ei- 
ther sex with privacy, and without the least unpleasantness or inconvenience, 
Qruntiienviiae 
t@” THEY ARE SELF-APPLICABLE, AND A SELF-CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE FOR ALL DIS- 
EASES ARISING FROM A LOSS VITAL FORCE: DYSPEPSIA, PARALYSIS, 
RHEUMATISM, EPILEPSY OR HYSTERIA, WEAK 
LUNGS, GENERAL DEBILITY, KID NEY 
COMPLAINTS, IMPOTENC Y. 
WEAKNESS, AND 
PHYSICAL PROSTRATION. 


Pamphlets, with certificates from physicians and persous who have been cured, seat free on application 
Dr. J. Bryan will advise free of charge in relation to treatment and nature of appliance. Address, 


BRYTAIT APPLIAINCS Co., 
1472. Fifteenth St., New Work 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also, Stair Carpets, Velvet 
Rugs, Crumb Cloths, Oil Cloths, etc., very cheap at the Old Place, 


112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORE, 


Carpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the 
United States free of charge. 
s@- Send for Explanatorv Circular. 4. A. BENDALL 


The New York School Journal, 
$2.00 A YEAR. 

















Cut this out, and enclose it with $2.00, on receipt of which we will send 


you the paper for one year. 8 Write name and address plainly. og 





Name in full, here,____. ‘ hans 
Post Office, 


County, erpne ig lence ae oe State, 


sas” Please make remittance by Post Office Money Order, or by Regis- 
Address 

E. L KELLOGG & CO. 

; 17 WARREN ST., N. Y- 


tered Letter. 
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* acientific and popular science journal, and is sent post 


FOOD 


TONIG EXTRAGT OF WHEAT 


BLOOD, 








BOSTON JOURNAL OF CHEM- 
ISTRY, for 1878. 


The Journal of Chemistry is a first-class, reliable 





paid for one dollar per year. 

_ It has been established nearly twelve years; and all 
of its articles, with rare exceptions, are written express- 
ly for it, and are selected with great care from the best 
sources in this country and Europe. 

It is fllustrated, and printed in the very best style, 
on the finest paper, in a convenieat form for binding, 
and with a reliable index at the end of each volume for 
reference. 

It is the only scientific or popular science journal in 
the country that clubs with all other first-class Ameri- 
can and foreign periodicals, so that its additional cost 
when ordered in this way is only from ten to about 
thirty cents per year. 

With the largest circulation of any Chemical and 
popular science periodical in the world, it has long 
received the indorsement and support of the leading 
Physicians, Druggists, Chemists, Artists, Me- 
chanics, Farmers, Manufacturers, and Scien- 
tific men in the country. 

Sent three monrths on trial for 25 cents. 

Persons subscribing now will receive the paper for 
the balance of the year 1877 free. 

From fifty cents to five dollars or more may be saved 
by ordering all your periodicals and magazines in con- 
nection with the Journal, Send list of the papers wan- | 
ted, and receive commutation rates by return mail. 

Now is the best time to get up clubs, 

Agents and canvassers wanted at every place, with 
whom liberal arrangements will be made, 

Specimen copies, clubbing and premium lists, and 
terms to agents, sent tree to any address, 

2” Address all communications, etc., to the 





JOURNAL OF CHEMISTRY Co., 
327-3t 125 Milk Street, BOSTON. 


DRUGSE 
THE BLANCHARD 








NERVE, 
BRAIN. 





AYER & SON'S MANUAL 


Acomplete guide to advertisers. New Haven Journal.— 
A necessity to all who advertise. Louisville Commercial. 
—The most complete and reliable work of the kind. 
Pittsburg Gazette. —Sent free to all who advertise, 
N W AYES Advertions Tes BUILDING, 
e¥¥sV&S5ON AGENTS, PHILADELPHIA. 
Get our Estimate before any a¢ isi 
tracts rb is large. acilities unsur- 
passed. Prices the lowest. Terms the best. 


HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 


VALUABLE RECIPES. 


HOUSEHOLD, 
Price 25 FAM Som Estic.”” “i “wong 


MM 

This book contains an INVATU Pee collec. 
tion of RECIPES needed in every FAMILY. 
Sample copies by ma‘l. po-tpaid for 25 cents, Address 
FARRELL & Co., 371 Broadway, Brooklyn, New York. 


OR GENT THAT SENDS 
us their address will re- 
ceive something of great 
value. free by Mail. Only abouttwo hundred left 


323-13t INVENTORS’UNION, 173 Greenwich st. N,Y 


0 t +f ey edly agents sell ng our 
l 0 $ Chromos, Crayons, Picturc and Chromo 

rds. 100emples worth $4 sent postpaid for 75 cts. 
Illvstrated Catalogue free. J, H. BUFFORD’S SONS, 
BOSTON. Established 1830. 


HEAVEN HELPS THOSE WHO 
help themselves. The spirit 
of pel! help is the root ot all genuine growth iu the individual ; these 
5 Bye tied maxima, embodying in note tag ees the results of 
Vast LUMA experience, , industry is the foundation and 
duiltiug up of Empires. Send 5c. for 136 page Catalogue of Type 
Presses, &c., to W. ¥. EDWARDS, 10 Barclay Street, New York. 


SIXPENNY SAVINCS BANK 


Corner of Broadway and 























| Prepared by R. V. PIERCE, M. D., Sole 
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THROAT.LONGS, LIVER & BLOOD 


In the wonderful medicine to which the aMicted 
are above directed for relief, the discoverer be- 
heves he has combined in harmony more of Na- 
ture’s sovereign curative properties, which God 


has instilled into the vegelabie kingdom for heal 
ing the sick, than were ever before combined in 
one medicine. The evidence of this fact is found in 

of most obstinate diserses which 









great v 

it has been found to conquer. In the cure of 
Bronchitis, Severe Coughs, ani the early 
stages & Consampdion, at astonished the 
medical faculty, and eminent physiciaas pro- 
it the t medical discovery of the 
age. While it cures the severest Coughs, it 
strengthens the system and purifies the 
blood. By its great and thorongh blood-purify- 
ing properties, it cures all Humors, from the 
worst Scrofula to a common Blotch, Pim- 
le, or Eruption. Mercurial disease, Mineral 
‘oisons, and their effects, are eradicated, and 
vigorous health and a sound constitution estab- 
lis Erysipelas, Salt-rheum, Fever 
Sores, Scaly or Rough Skin, in short, all 
the numerous diseases caused by ood, are 
conquered by this powerful, purifying, and in- 

vigorating medicine, 
If you feel dull, drowsy, debilitated, have sallow 
color of skin, or yellowish brown spots on face or 
y. ———— he or dizziness, bad taste in 
mouth, in al heat or chills alternated with hot 
flushes, low spirits, and gioomy forebodings, ir- 
re; appetite, and tongue coated, you are 
suffering from Torpid Liver, or “ Bilious- 
ness.” In many cases of “Liver Com- 





Plaint»? only part of these symptoms are ex- 
gortenced, As’ a remedy for all such cases, Dr. 

1erce’s Golden Medical Discovery has no equal, 
as it effects perfect cures, leaving the liver 
strengthened and healthy. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AT $1 PER BOTTLE. 


Proprietor, at the WORLD’S DISPENSARY, 
Buflalo, N. Y. 





ELECTRIC PEN 


—AND— 


_ © 
DUPLICATING PRESS. 





Astor Place, 
Open daily from 10 to 8 o’clock 
VIVE CENTS TO $5000 RECEIVED. 


1$5 tp $20 pez.tzy s: Dome, Sampice wort 85 





SIMPLE IN OPERATION, 
PERFECT IN WORK, 
UNRIVALLED IN SPEED, 


HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR 


FOR THE CURE OF 
Coughs, Oolds, Influenza, Hoarseness, Difficult 
Breathing, and all Affections of the Throat, 
Bronchial Tubes, and Lungs, leading 
to Consumption. 

This infallible remedy is composed of the 
Honey of the plant Horehound, in chemical 
union with TAr-BALM, extracted from the 
Lire PRIncIPLE of the forest tree ABEIS 
BALSAMEA, or Balm of Gilead. 

The Honey of Horehound sooTHES AND 
SCATTERS all irritations and inflammations, and 
the Tar-balm CLEANSES AND HEALS the throat 
and air passages leading to the lungs. Five 
additional ingredients keep the organs cool, 
moist, and in healthful action. Let no pre- 
judice keep you from trying this great medi- 


| cine of a famous doctor who has saved theu- 
| sands of lives by it in his large private practice. 


N.B.—The 
smell. 


PRICES §0 CENTS AND $1 PER BOTTLE. 
Great saving to buy large size. 
**Pike’s Toothache Drops” Cure 
in 1 Minute. 

Sold by all Druggists. 


0. N. CRITTENTON, Prop., N.Y. 


ar-Balm has no BAD T/ STE or 











From 1,000 to 7,000 Copies can be made by this pro- 
cess from a single Written Stencil, 


It is the cheapest method of producing Circulars, | 


| Price Lists, Market Quotations, Pamplets, Lawyer's | 


Briefs, Contracts, Abetracts, Legal Documents, Mani- | 
fests, Time Tables, »reight Tariffs, Labels, Letter 
and Bill Heads, Maps, Architectural and Mechanical 
Drawings, Bills of Fare, Music, Insurance Policies, 
Press Reports, Bankers’ Formas, etc. 

2,000 of these Instruments are in use among 
Prominent Business firms and 
Corporations. 

Send for samples of work and description. 


CEO. H. BiiSS 
GENEBAL MANAGER, 
220 to 232 Kinzie St. , Chicago, Ill. 
R. H uxtKY, General Eastern Agent, 
20 New Church 8t., N. ¥, 
W.F. WHEELER, General Western Agent, 
142 La Salle St., Chicago, I 
D. H. LAUDERBACK, Agent, “s 
628 Chestnut St., Phil., Pa. 








GLE 
SULPHUR SOAP. 


N’S 


A Stertinc Remepy For DIsEASES AND 
INJURIES OF THE SKIN; A HEALTHFUL 
BEAUTIFIER OF THE COMPLEXION; A 
RELIABLE MEANS OF PREVENTING AND 
RELIEVING RHEUMATISM AND GOUT, AND 
AN UNEQUALED DisiINFECTANT, Dzopo- 
RIZER AND COUNTER-IRRITANT. . 

n’s Sulphur » besides eradi- 
catin, diseases of the skin, banishes de- 
fects of the complexion, and imparts to it 
gratifying clearness and smoothness. 

Sulphur Bathe are celebrated for curing 
eruptions and other diseases of the skin, as 
well as Rheumatism and Gout. Glenn’s 

xr Soap produces the same effects 
at a most trifling expense. This admirable 
specific also speedily heals sores, bruises, scalds, 
burns, sprains and cuts. It removes dandruff 
and prevents the hair from falling out and 
turning gray. 

Clothing and linen used in the sick room 
is disinfected, and diseases communicable by 
contact with the person, prevented by it. 

The Medical Fraternity sanction its use. 


Prices—25 and 50 Cents per Cake; per 
Box (3 Cakes), 60c. and $1.20. 


N.B.—Sent by Mail, Prepaid, on receipt of price, and 
5 cents extra for each Cake. 


“*HILI’S HATR AND WHISKER DYE,” 
Black or Brown, 50 Cents. 


C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 7 Sixth Av., 1.Y. 








BUCKEYE ees ¢ FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 





The Detolary’ Companita, 
This is the culmination of a New Ipra.{It 
isa paper devoted to the interests of the pu 
pils of our schools. It will contain 
FrEsH DIALOGUES ; 
Srornres or Scuooun Lirz; 
ScHoo. INCIDENTS ; 
Tue BoyHood OF EMINENT MEN; 
THE NaMEs OF MERITORIOUS PuPILs ; 
THE Bes? COMPOSITIONS ; 
LETTERS FROM THE SCHOLARS, ETC. 


Teachers. 

THE ScHOLAR’s COMPANION will surely 
interest the scholar in his school; it will show 
him the benefitof being a thcrough scholar 

of being punctual apd obedient. The stories 
| will throw a halo around the duties of the 
|school-room. It will supplement what is 
taught there, and something to say to enliven 
vach study. 


A Necessity to the School- 

room. 

It is “specially fitted for those who are in 
the scl.oo)-room, whose minds are wakened 
up by contact with the teacher’s mind ; it 
deals with things and thoughts that have 
their origin in the school-room ; it interests 
its readers inthe subject of selt-education. 
1t will be foumti to enforce in an attractive 
way, the suggestiops of the teacher injrespect 
to Manners, Morals, Dnty, Studiousness, Pun- 
tuality, Obedience, Faithfnlness, Persever- 
ance, etc., etc. Like the Dictionaries, the 
ScHOLAR’s COMPANION will be found indes- 
pensible to the school-room. This is the lan- 
guage of hundreds of teachers although but 
three numbers have been issued. 


Pure Reading for the School 
room. 

Your pupils will read, it is part of the duty 
of the teacher to see that they have pure and 
instructive reading, There are no small 

number of papers that pour out a flood of 
| vicious literature that intoxicates and demor- 
alizes the young. The hero disobeys parents 
and teachers, runs away from school, and yet 
contrary to God’s Law and human experience, 
| succeeds better than the obedient, punctual 
| scholar who etays at home! By encouraging 
the 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. 
You will have pure, healthful and helpful 
reading in their hands, The papers they now 
| buy and ,hide, and read by stealth, will be 
| driven out as they ought to have been long 
ago. The teachers must select pure and in- 
teresting reading for the scholars or they will 
svlect for themselves without judgment, 


Our Pian. 

In every school there are boys or girls whe 
need money, and who would make good use 
of it, The teachers would gladly’put them in 
the way of earning it if they could. We 
have a sure plan by which they can eurn $5 
ormore. Let them become agents for the 
| ScHoLar’s COMPANION. Only one is need, 
ed in a school or department. Scholars may 
| address us at once, but they should enclose 

a recommendation from their teachers as to 


| efficiency, honesty, etc. 











Price, ° ° . 50 cts. per year. 


IMPORTANT. 

We want to know the best scholars in the 
schools, those who receive prizes, rewards 
medals, etc;, Also those who are champions 
‘in Spelling Matches. We want the best 
compositions for publication, also incidents 
| that show what boys and girls “can do when 
they try.” The teachers will please remem. 
lber that we ask their hearty co-operation 
land correspondence in this aseful work 
Send us fresh dialogues and declamations and 
‘any other things yes deem valuable. Ad- 


dress 
The Scholars Companion, 
17 Warren_street; HN. ¥ 
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HOLIDAY GOODS. 


Colored - 


Flannels. 


All the Latest Novelties, Beautiful Shades and Patterns 
for Housewear, 

Also, an Immense Assortment of Scarlet and White 
Flannels of every Desirable Texture and Manufac- 
ture. 


At Low Prices. 
EMBROIDERED FLANNELS, 


WHITE and COLORED. 
NEW DESIGNS for SKIRTINGS, 


ALT, STEWART & GL, 


Broadway, 4th av., 9th and 10th sts. 


FURS. 
Lord & Taylor ~ 


Have now on hand a large and complete stock of 
Furs, which they are offering at a small advance on 
cont, 

Ohildren’s Furs, 50c, to $15 per set. 


LADIES FURS. 


A good water mink set, $4.50, 

A very good lynx set, $6, 

Mink fur sets for $11, worth $20; $13, worth $23, 

A good set of real seal furs for $13. worth $20, 

Seal sacques from $50 to $200. 

Fur robes in Buffalo, Bear, Wolf, and Fox very low. 
Furs altered and repaired in the best manner, 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


256 to 261 Grand Street, corner Chrystie, and 82 and 85 
Forsyth Street. 


BLANKETS, 


FLANNELS, 
Eider & Arctic Down Quilts 


Comfortables, 
Marseilles Spreads, 


Hosiery and Underwear 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Aral, Couatls & Ch. 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St. 


HYGIENIC 
UNDERGARMENTS 


For ladies and children, These received the highest 
Centennial Award. The Judges’ report highiy 
‘commends them, They are all patented. Mrs. H. 8. 














Hutchinsoa's is the original and only store entirely de- | 
woted to the manufacture and sale of these garments in | 
this city. There are many spurious patterns that look | 


like them ; but these are the only ones that obsolutely 
give health and comfort to the wearer,—their sole 
merita, Circulars sent free on application. 

Be sure and apply to 


Mrs. H. S. HUTCHINSON, 
6 East 14th Street. 





SOMETHING NEW. 


WALGROVE’S patented, vertical, self- sup 
porting DRAWERS, Paice Low. 
G. W. & M. WALGROVE, CLOTHIERS, 
88 Nassau Street, 
New York, 


25 SRSTIOBASEE O28 PS,,°, tr 
10c post Agents outfit, 100, , 
EO, I. & OO., Nassau, N. ¥. 





323-130 
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HOLIDAY. COODS. 





MUSIC BOXES 


Of every description 





AT POPULAR PRICES. 
Toy Music Boxes, ° ° ° $175, and above. 
Small Music Buxes, ° ° » 400 “ 
Large Music Boxes, . . ° 20 00 ad 

All these Boxes are of our own make and of superior- 
— wn with Tunes specially adapted for this 
market, 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


Manufacturers and Importers, 
680 BROADWAY, New York. 
120 SUTTER St., San Francisco. 
ST. CROIX, Switzerland. 


China and Glass Ware 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces, $16.50 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, complete, 30.00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. %, 
Fine Gold-Band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces 8. 
Fine White French China Cups and Sancers, doz. 2. 
Toilet Sets, 11 pieces, decorated, $5; white 3 
ALL HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 

Goops From WEEKLY TRADE SALEs A SPRCIALTY. 
Til, Catalogue & Price-list mailed free on application. 
Cc. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 

Goods carefully selected and packed for transporta- 
tion free of charge. Sent C, O. D, or P. O. money or- 
a 





00 
50 
00 
00 


er, 
Please mention where you saw this advertisement 


PIANOS : ORCANS. 


LIGHTE and ERNST, 
(Sole Successors to Ligutse & Brapsvurr,) ~ 


Manufacturers of first class Pianofortes. Established 
1840. Spetial rates to Teachers on easy Monthly Pay- 
ments, Warerooms No. 12 Fast 14th Street, between 
Broadway and 6th Avenue. Also Sole Agents for 
Smith’s celebrated American Organs. 


We will during 
sthese Har mes 
A GREAT OFFER !! ace. Hara’rs 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-hand of first-class makers tacinding 
WATERS?’ at lower prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
TERS’ GRAND UARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THELR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOILR ) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos $150.7 1-3 
do 4160 not usedayear. “2” Stop Organs 
$50. 4 Stops $58. 7 Stops S68. 8 Stops $75. 10 
Stops $88, 12 Stops 8100 cash, not used a year. 
in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL an 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Lilustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount! o Teachers, 











MASON : HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS, 


WINNERS OF HIGHEST HONORS AT ALL WORLD’S EXHIBITIONS FOR 
ten years. PARIS, 1867; VIENNA, 1873; SANTIAGO, 1875: PHILADELPHIA, 1876. “I 
| believe that every member of the Jury heartily concurred in assigning to those of your 
| make, and yours only the first rank in all important qualities of such instruments.” — 
GEO. F. BRISTOW, of N. Y. (Examining Juror at ty. S. Centennial). “ Musicians general- 
ly regard them as unequaled.”—THEODORE THOMAS, of Thomas’ Orchestra, and New 
York Philharmonic Society. ‘Superb instruments,”—FRANz Liszt. “Their fine 
qality of tone is in contrast with that of other reed Organs,”—OLE BULL. 


LJ 
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In the last number we gave cuts representing organs in plain case, for school and 
other purposes. Above we represent a new style of case, now just ready, for which, con— 


sidering its very neat appearance and moderate price, we anticipate a very Jarge demand. 
It is style 245, in JET and GOLD BRONZE. The panels and raised surfaces are in jet, im- 
itating polished ebony, and ornamented with graceful designs in gold bronze. It is also 


studded with jet beads, and gold bronze stars. It is, of course, impossible to fairly repre- 
sent the beauty of this organ by a wood cut. The white lines shown on the black sur 

are in GOLD BRONZE. This organ has NINE sTOPS, Base; Vioia, Viova Doice, Pra— 
PASON. Treble; MELopIA, Vorx CELESTE, SERAPHONE. 7h ;. TREMULANT, 
AUTOMATIC SwELL, I FortE, II FortTE, KNEE “WELL. Net cash price, $135. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES and REDUCED PRICE LISTS (November, 
1877) sent free. any one sending for these is requested to give us also names of any other 
parties who might like catalogues. Address MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 250 
a CHICAGO; 25 Union Square, NEW YORK, or 154 Tremont Street, 





Hawkes’ Patent and only Perfect Fountain Pen in the World! One filling will write 
from 10 to 15 


Hours 









WRITES 10 HOURS THE HOLDER CONTAI? HE INK 





THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY MANUFACTURER OF THIS STYLE OF PEN. 





Minvsters,Churches,etec, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs,and | 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. ¥. | 


TESTIMONIALS, 


| 

| 
The New York Times says; Waters’ Orchestrion | 
Chime organ is a beautiful little instrument, simply | 
perfect. The chime of two and one-half octave | 
and the artistic effects capable of beimg produced by 
the player are singular'y fine. 

The tone is full, clear andresonant, and a very in- 
teresting effect is produced with the chime of bells,— 
— n Union. ane pal 

The Waters’ pianos are well known among very 
best. We are chabled to speak of chese instruments 
with confidence, from personal knowledge,—N. Y. 
Evangelist. 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ pianos 
from personal know , a8 being of the very best 
quality.—Christian In . 





PIANOS jMagnuificent Bran New 8650 rose 
*}wood Pianos only $175, must be sold. 
ORGANS Fir Rosew: Upright Pianos 

little nsed, Cost $800, only $125. 
Parlor Organs 2 Stops $45 Stops $65 12 Stops 
only $78, Nearly new 4 set Reed 12 stop sub Bass 
and Coupler Organ $55 cost over $350. Lowest 
Prices ever offered ; sent on half month test trial. You 
ask why I offer so cheap ? I answer Hard Times, Our 
emplo.ees must have work, the result, war commenced 
onme by the monopolist. Battle ing. Large Il- 
lustrated Paper Free. Address DANIEL F. BEAT- 
| TY, Washington, New Jersey. 324-26t 














CHEAP APPARATUS for SCHOOLS | 
PHILOSOPHICAL, 
CHEMICAL. 

cow neamy., OPTICAL. | 


Complete sets of Prof. Tyndall's Electric Apparatus | 


4 consisting of 58 various instruments and materials, | 


| Price, $55. Tyndall's Manual. $1.00 These sets are 

| suitable for +ta 'ents at home, at school, and especiaily | 

| for the Common Schvols Be sure to send for prire } 

list (free) of the above set, to be followed by similar | 

cheap collections to illustrate other branches of science. 
All kinds of physical apparatus and instruments im- 

ported or made to orde-. | 


CURT W. MEYER, 
14 Bible House, New York. 








' free. H. HALLETT & OO., Portland, Me 


| Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 


a ‘week ln your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 


The Highest CENTENNIAL’ AWARD for GOLD PENS, PENCILS and FOUNTAIN PENS 
CEO. F. HAWKES, MANUFACTURER 

No. 66 Nassau Sireet, New York 
Send Stamp for Circular. 


— + 





New Style of Gold Quill Pen, 











JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


The well known numbers, 303—404— 
170-35 ! —332, and bis other styles 
ean be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
Henry HOE, Sole Agent. 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS | 








Of superior ENGLISH man- 
ufacture: in 15 Numbers: suit- 
ed to every style of writing. 

For sale by ALL DEALERS. 














SAMPLE CARDS, containing 
one each of the 15 Numbers, by 
mail on receipt of 25 Cents, 





138 and 140 Grand st., V.¥. 

















